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THE NEW SONG. 


The skies all week had been cold and dreary, 
The pavements were wet with the beating rain, 
The sun, through the clouds, had grown aweary 
Of trying to shine, it was so in vain. 
Foggy and dull, in the busy city ; 
Dull and cold, where the chorus was singing ; 
But the great church organ, unused to pity, 
Pealed forth the notes of the anthem singing. 


An Easter theme it was, hark the voices ! 
Hear the deep tones of the organ swelling! 
List, o’er the rest, as a lark rejoices, 
One pure voice all the sweet story telling! 
One fair boy singing above the others, 
A melody truer, stronger than all, 
Standing up bravelv, among his brothers, 
But reaching in song to Heaven’s far wall. 


Down below, in a corner half hidden, 
Knelt a woman, his mother, waiting there, 
A smile on her face, but tears unhidden, 
In piteous rain on her cheek so fair. 
For whether earth held a bridge to Heaven, 
And the golden portals were swinging wide, 
Or Heaven reached down, as Christ’s love was given 
To open her heart, she could not decide. 


* * * 


Sunshine at last, on this Easter morning, 
The skies were all blue, where the clouds hung gray. 
Within the altar of God adorning, 
Lilies and palms, on this beautiful day. 
A church full of people, bells aringing, 
The wondrous pipe organ softly swelling, 
And a message of peace in the voices singing. 
The story of life forever telling. 


Peace! and yet in the anthem’s grand beauty, 
One tender voice is silent forever, 

Uniess it be, in its new, glad duty, 
’Tis leading the chorus, o'er the river. 

For stricken and pale, and dumb to the singing, 
He lies in holy, unwonted calm; 

Over him rises the anthem, ringing, 
And at his feet are the lilies and palm. 


And near, in her mourning garments hidden, 
Low kneeling, his mother is waiting there, 
A prayer on her lips, but tears unbidden, 
In sorrowful rain on her cheek so fair, 
For her child has crossed on the bridge to Heaven; 
The wonderful bridge that is Faith and Love; 
And Christ himself, through the gray clouds riven, 
Has guided her beautiful boy above. 
—WMarienne Heaton O' Neil. 


SOCIAL GRACES. 
Fer Every-day Service in the Home. 


A SERIES OF TWELVE PAPERS, FRESHLY CONSIDERED 
AND CAREFULLY PREPARED BY 


MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 


TITLES AND TREATMENT: 


(1.) Home Culture and Refinement 

(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil 
dren, to Elders and Superiors 

(3) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather 
ings. 

(5.) Dinners, Teas, and Balls; dress for public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

(6) Courtesies of Host, Hostess, and Guests. 

(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper. 

(1o.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situ.tions. 

(11.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; Etiquette of Carcs and 
Introductions. 

(12.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewr ters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel; Etiquette in Woman’s Clubs. 


THE FOUNDATION-LAYING FOR THE SERIES. 


N Drummond’s “ Ascent of Man,” that writer 
clearly shows that the struggle for the life of 
others, is engrained in the order of nature as 
truly as the struggle for the life of self. In 
other words, at the end of zons of time, after 
the first suggestions of primeval man appeared 

upon the planet, altruism became a factor in his evo- 
lution. From heart to heart the tendrils of sympathy 
slowly grew and twined, affections sprang apace, rela- 
tionships tied together unconnected families, until, 
in the human animal were finally unfoided the attrib- 
utes of immortal spirit. 

As a natural sequence of this development of those 
finer and higher traits unknown to the brutes, appear 
the humanities of life, the Social Graces. The out- 
ward expression of inherent qualities, good manners 
should be no more an artificial and external appear- 
ance, than are the tones of a person’s voice or the 
color of his eyes. 
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Were we isolated creatures there would be no such 
thing as amenity. On his lonely island Robinson 
Crusoe had duties only to himself. With the com- 
ing of his man Friday, duties were born to another. 
Had other neighbors appeared, they would multi- 
ply. Relations grow complex with organized so- 
ciety. No more is man free as the birds. He 
acknowledges limitations, reserves, prudencies, and 
early learns to respect the rights of others. He 
may not have grown into consciousness of fellowship, 
of fraternity, but he receives knocks and rebuffs until 
he recognizes that he is only one among others, and 
that whatever is due to him is also due to them. 
When he rises in spiritual stature to the reception of 
the truth, that “Of one blood hath He made all the 
nations of the earth,” then the graces that, however 
unconscious to the possessor, always accompany re- 
finement and spiritual development, will be his nat- 
ural expression. 

It is true that sometimes one who is at heart a 
brute has all the outward semblance of a gentleman. 
Yet even that veneer is better than to show the harsh, 
unlovely self from which his fellows shrink. True, 
they are often deceived. But soit need not be. By 
every movement, every tone, every expression of the 
countenance, we betray ourselves. Rustic manners 
and a plain face are beautified by kindliness and un- 
selfishness. As paint upon unseasoned wood will 
not prevent sap from occasionally oozing through to 
the surface, so the selfish, who are not yet grown into 
the higher life which it should be our aspiration to 
atta‘n, will occasionally show their untamed natures. 


For a moment, from even the most crafty the mask 


must drop, revealing inherent ugliness. Still, to one 
who studies human nature, the quality of character is 
potent. Fortunately we are not so made that, for 
long, concealment is possible. Every fold and wrinkle 
of the body, the garment which the spirit has evolved 
for its earthly use, betrays the condition of that which 
has fashioned it. 

The assumption of good manners, it is consoling 
to know, reacts upon the disposition, so that one who 
studies the laws of convention generally grows kinder 
and gentler and more refined at heart. It is not that 
hypocrisy is praiseworthy. But, it is a law that, as- 
suming certain attitudes or expressions of counte- 
nance will have the effect of nourishing the peculiar 
disposition of which they are the expressions. A 
smiling face tends to produce cheerfulness, a frown- 
ing one, dissatisfaction." Upon others the influence 
of the first is agreeable, and that, too, reflecting upon 
the one who makes the effort to be pleasing, increases 
the power to be so. Everything is susceptible to cul- 
tivation. And while the genuine person will be satis- 
fied with nothing short of good fellowship, intimately 
or remotely expressed to others, he will see to it that 
into every society which he frequents, he carries not 
discordance and antagonism, but suavity and grace. 
The desire to do so, marks the grade of development. 

In this connection one is reminded of these strong 
words of New England's philosopher: 


“Very few of our race can be said to be yet finished 
men. We still carry sticking to us some remains of 
the preceding inferior quadruped organization. We 
call these millions men; but they are not yet men. 
Half engaged in the soil, pawing to get free, man 
needs all the music that can be brought to disengage 
him. . The age of the quadruped is to g> out, - 
the age of the brain and of the heart is to come in. 
The time will come when the evil forms we have 
known can no more be organized. Man’s culture 
can spare nothing; it wants all the material. He is 
to convert all impediments into instruments, all ene- 
mies into power.” 

By advocating Social Graces it is not intended to 
laud insincerity. It is only in a too luxurious or a 
decadent society that layer after layer of meaningless 
conventionalities, serve to concea! truth. With what 
a refreshing sense of reality and freedom do the 
denizens of an artificial life turn to the pages of Bret 
Harte and his host of imitators! If the hero is bon- 
est and kindly and true, with what a zest does the 
reader peruse stories of those backwoodsmen whose 
nature smacks of the soil? They are near to nature’s 
heart, they are genuine, simple, sincere. Out of such 
stuff heroes are made. Yet, underneath the home- 
spun or the buckskin, are the elements of a finer hu- 
manity. There isa nobility in the type, or we turn 
from it in disgust. 

It is only when Social Graces have tightened into 
social charms, and people have stiffened under the 
weight of conventions, that we are as aweary as Mari- 
anna in her moated grange. Artificial flowers moc- 
eled by Parisian grisettes have usurped the place of 
the pure-scented blossoms of the heath. The sigh 
for that wholesome nature which is the only back- 
ground for all that is beautiful and good. And so we 
welcome strength, directness, even crudeness, rather 
than the sophisticated hollowness and pretension of 
the mere man of the world. 

It is well for unspoiled human nature in our coun- 
try, that it recoils from the exaggerated courtesy and 
adulation that is too often found in the Latin races of 
the Old World. Toa young woman, every outward 
mark of respect is shown, yet she is liable to be in- 
sulted if she walks the streets unattended. Are you 
a visitor? Everything, even to the personal adorn- 
ments of the host, are pronounced yourown. Yet 
this is alla sham. In China, and among other old 
effete nations, are innumerable kotowings and grim- 
aces, when two persons meet who belong to the same 
class, while the cringing servility of those of lower 
rank is despicable. All this deceives no one. Such 
conventions are not only useless, they are dead 
weights upon all peoples. In them are no Social 
Graces. Far healthier are the habits of the hunter 
and trapper of the frontier, who has no manners at 
all,—to speak of. 

In Frances Hodgson Burnett’s inimitable novel of 
Louisiana, the experiences of that young woman and 
her father, form a story illustrative of the subject. 
The daughter, with her modern advantages is, at 
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first home-coming ashamed of her plain, untrained 
and doting parent. This he sees but conceals from 
her with a wealth of abnegation that finally wins its 
reward. At last she proves to be worthy of her pro- 
genitor, whom no external finish could ennoble. 

A symmetrical character demands a rounded and 
polished exterior. A diamond in the rough shows 
jone of its real beauty. And the first place where 
hat beauty will be shown will be in the home. 

To manifest to the family carelessness of appear- 
ance and dress, to be brusque, cold, silent, unrespon- 
sive, to reserve courtesy and efforts to be agreeable 
for outsiders, is to be a boor, whether the person 
wears broadcloth or diamonds and brocade. The 
man who brings to the breakfast table curt, fault- 
finding manners, reads his paper without a word of 
the news to his wife, snaps at the domestic or the 
children and goes about his business or pleasure 
without kindly expressions, does not deserve the name 
of gentleman. Yet such there be, who are princely 
men to meet on the street or in the drawing room. 

It is a pity when he is not mated with his equal. 
She will come to the table with unkempt hair and 
slipshod dress, as unamiable and unresponsive as he. 
She scolds maid and children, replies with curt words 
to any remarks, and betrays the fact that her lady- 
hood is only skin deep. Ah! if she only realized 
that the voice will either grow strident or querulous, 
while her fine looks vanish under the corroding influ- 
ence of the lack of the sweetness and light which 
should be one of the choicest gifts of the womanly 
nature, she would surely hold herself in with a 
tighter rein. 

It is Emerson who says, ‘“‘Good manners are made 
up of petty sacrifices.” This implies self-respect as 
well as regard for others, and a capacity for self-con- 
trol. And who of us dares to assert that self-control, 
discipline of the will and the affections are not neces- 
sary to the happiness and well-being of the individual 
and the family, as well as to the culture of the Social 
Graces? 

How, different the home relations of the well-bred 
man. A gracious consideration for the feelings of 
others, a native courtliness and recognition of the hap- 
piness of those about him, are distinguishing marks. 

The disregard of amenities is not a sign of strength 
of character. She, who under provocation, at all 
times and in all places preserves serenity and sweet- 
ness, wins greater affection and secures more influ- 
ence than one who dons good manners or dispenses 
with them according to occasion. If they are only 
simulated, the mask will drop some day, and that 
when the exposure will be most mortifying. In a 
thousand ways, “truth will out.” So be a lady at 
heart is the only way to seem to be one. 

That implies the Christian graces, neither more nor 
less. Then, with self-possession, keen observation 
and quick wit, one may be prepared for presentation 
to the court of Queen Victoria. 

Meantime, there are certain rules of conventionality 
to be discussed in subsequent papers. 
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BOYISH 
it a boy?” —Ax-President Harrison. 

“Is ita boy? No, but a bonny, wee-bit of a girl, 
Who will some day make many a boy-heart whirl, 
Who, as years grow apace, may rare colors unfurl 
On soft glowing cheek ’neath free flowing curl ; 
With beauty of person, in form and in feature, 

A graceful, bewitching and impressive creature; 
A heart-breaking, soul-mending, lovable life, 

A daughter, a sister, a motherly wife— 

A gem in rich setting, of great price a pearl, 

Not a boy, dear man—don’t let your lip curl, 
Not a boy, but for some boy an earth-angel girl.” 


—John Wentworth. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE COURTSHIP OF A QUOTATION FIEND. 
‘Who Lived Happy Ever After.” 


n\NDREW BLAKE was a quo- 
tation fiend. He could not 
help it. His father quoted 
before him, and his grand- 
father before him, so 
Andrew came by his mis- 
fortune legitimately. An- 
drew was educated in a 
country school in the dis- 
trict of Cedar Narrows, 
southern Ohio. His pe- 
culiar memory had stored 
up quotations from all the 
school readers of twenty-five years ago, and he 
quoted from the Bible as well) Andrew was in love. 
The object of his regard was Desire Wentworth, 
second daughter of Dr. Wentworth, and a shy, re- 
fined-looking girl she was. Andrew had been in love 
with Desire off and on ever since Dr. Wentworth’s 
arrival at Cedar Narrows, which was when Andrew 
was ten and Desire seven years of age. His atten- 
tion was attracted to her the first day of the summer 
school, when he heard Will Watson cry out: 

“Hey! gals’ things don’t b’long on this side, 
‘ceptin’ teacher’s. Take them duds down from 
there.” 

Andrew saw a flaxen-haired girl whose pouting lips 
were quivering and whose big blue eyes wete filling 
with tears, and he shouted: “Charge, Chester, 
charge!” and drove Will Watson out into the school 
yard, where he beat a wild tattoo on his back. 
After that Desire’s sunbonnet in summer and hood 
and shawl in winter hung next to the teacher’s wraps 
on the boys’ side of the schoolhouse. 

Desire admired Andrew and was charmed with his 
rendering of “The Psalm of Life,” and “ Antony’s 
Oration over the dead body of Caesar,” at the literary 
society which met every other Friday night. Desire 
herself was too timid to recite anything, but she 
wrote beautiful essays on “ Spring,” ** Flowers,” and 
kindred subjects. So thought Andrew, and he was 
considered a good judge of essays, having recited so 
many. 

As was the custom, Andrew graduated from the 
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district school at the age of twenty-one by ceasing to 
attend. As he was leaving the schoolhouse on his 
last day of school he was heard to exclaim : 

“ Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth the 
tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow—” 

“He goes to planting potatoes,” put in Will Wat- 
son, who was standing near. 

This was true, Andrew at once took charge of his 
mother’s farm, and tried to free it from the debt that 
had burdened it since his father’s death. This task 
was accomplished by the time he was twenty-five, 
and he began to entertain serious thoughts of marry- 
ing. His mother was perfectly willing he should, as 
she was getting along in years and needed help about 
the house. 

“Tt is not good for man to be alone,” quoth An- 
drew, but he feared to tell his love lest he should tell 
it “in mournful numbers,” and life would be to him 
thereafter but “an empty dream.” 

“Here comes Desire’s quotation mark,” said 
Nancy, Desire’s sixteen-year-old sister, one Wednes- 
day evening in blustering November. 

““Nancy Wentworth, why do you talk so?” said her 
mother reprovingly as she saw Desire’s flushing 
cheek. 

“Well, I think myself it’s time he proposed,” said 
Phebe, the oldest girl, who was embroidering the 
regulation Christmas gift for the new minister. 
“Here he has been coming twice a week for six or 
eight years, and all he does is to quote. I don’t 
believe he ever had an original thought in his life.” 

There came a knock at the door and Nancy tiptoed 
out into the kitchen, followed by Phebe with her 
embroidery. Desire’s cheeks were flushed and tears 
were not far from her eyes, for she was sensitive on 
both points upon which her sisters had touched. 
While she enjoyed Andrew’s quotations herself and 
was proud of his wonderful memory she did not like 
to have him laughed at; and as she had been ex- 
pecting a proposal from him for more than a year 
now its delay somewhat nettled her peaceful dis- 
position. So when she opened the door for Andrew 
this evening she was not altogether herself. 

“Good evening,” said Andrew, ‘‘ The north wind 
doth blow, and we shall have snow, and what will 
poor robin do then, poor thing.’ ” 

“Good evening, Andrew,” said Mrs. Wentworth, as 
she placed a chair for him. ‘‘ How does your mother 
stand this first cold snap?” 

“* Not very well I am sorry to say,” replied Andrew. 
“*Ves, the year is growing old, and his eye is pale 
and bleared.’” 

“You ought to get some one to help your mother, 
Andrew,” said kindly Mrs. Wentworth; “ the work is 
too hard for her.” 

“Yes, I have been thinking of it. ‘Come over into 
Macedonia and help us,’” said Andrew looking at 
Desire. 

This was almost too much for the gravity of even 
Mrs. Wentworth, and she made her escape from the 


room as soon as she properly could. Desire saw the 
half-concealed amusement of her mother and it did 
not tend to smooth down her already ruffled feelings. 

Andrew had not as yet noticed anything unusual in 
Desire’s conduct, he was so filled with his own inten- 
tions. He had started out that evening determined 
that “sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish” 
he ‘would give his heart and his hand”’ to Desire. 
He was resolved that there should be no quoting in 
the matter either. 

“If it snows to-night won’t the merry sleigh bells 
jingle to-morrow,” said he, after Mrs. Wentworth’s 
departure. 

“*T suppose they will,” said Desire in a constrained 
tone. 

* Desire,” said Andrew, fearing an interruption, 
and coming to the point at once, “I came over to 
ask you a question of great importance to me, ‘To 
be or not to be,’ that is, O, I beg your pardon.” 

Here he paused much confused, and Desire’s heart 
nearly popped out of her mouth. Before he could 
proceed Nancy came in from the kitchen to get a 
skein of silk for Phebe’s embroidery, and seeing the 
embarrassment of both she gussed how matters stood 
and immediately began humming an old song her 
grandmother had taught her. 

“Mr. Frog went a-courting and he did ride, ah, ha! 
Mr. Frog went a-courting and he did ride, 
With his sword and pistol by his side, ah, ha!” 

“ Did you ride over, Mr. Blake?” inquired she in- 
nocently. 

“No,” said Andrew, doubly confused at being ad- 
dressed as Mr. Blake by the saucy Nancy. “| 
walked. ‘A horse, a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse !’” 

“QO,” said Nancy as she left the room, “‘ are you so 
anxious to go as that? I guess father will let you 
take old Dobbin.” 

Desire was so mortified over Andrew’s quoting, and 
so indignant at Nancy’s conduct that she could con- 
trol her feelings no longer, so when Andrew turned 
to her again and said : 

“Desire I love you, ‘Love me little, love me 
long,’” she exclaimed : 

“ Andrew Blake, I don’t see how you can quote on 
so serious a matter,” and bursting into tears she 
rushed from the room to her own chamber, where she 
spent the greater part of the night weeping, much to 
the dismay of the conscience-stricken Nancy, who 
roomed with her. 

Andrew was almost paralyzed. He sat and gazed 
at the door through which Desire had fled for some 
time before he could gather himself together and 
murmur : 

* Come back, come back, he cried in grief, 
Across this stormy water, 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter. O—” 

“Dang it!” ejaculated he, “what in tophet am | 
always quoting for?”’ 

As he took up his hat and departed crestfallen, he 
said on passing through the gate : 
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“Banished from Rome! What’s banished but set 
free from all;” and then he gritted his teeth together 
and never uttered another word that night nor the 
next day, except in monosyllabic answers to his 
mother’s questions. She, poor woman, began to 
worry at once, thinking he was going to have a run 
of fever. 

Desire did not go to the literary society the follow- 
ing Friday evening, and the following Sunday was 
her day for staying at home with Grandma Went- 
worth, who was unable to leave her room. The three 
girls with their mother took turns in staying at home 
with her on Sundays, and Andrew was not in the 
habit of calling on Desire’s Sunday at home, so she 
did not see nor hear anything of him until the next 
Wednesday when his mother came to a quilting at 
Mrs. Wentworth’s. 

Desire had scarcely spoken to Nancy for a week 
and that young lady was nearly heart-broken over it, 
and was ready to make any amends that lay in her 
power. She said to Will Watson the night before 
the quilting as she went to the door with him: 

“T am awfully sorry I went into the room when I 
did, and it was really wicked in me to quote that way, 
but do you know I couldn’t help it?” There were 
tears in her eyes but she was shaking with laughter. 

Will Watson threw back his head and gave a loud 
guffaw, which reached the ears of Andrew Blake, 
who was passing by unseen in the dusk of the even- 
ing. ‘“ There was a sound of revelry by night,” said 
he as his heart sank into his boots. He was certain 
it was Desire that Will Watson was talking with. He 
had heard of the frequent visits of Will at the Went- 
worth’s during the last week, 2nd he knew it was not 
the superior Phebe he was going to see, as she was 
too much taken up with the new minister to notice 
so commonplace a person as Will Watson. The 
thought that Nancy could be the attraction never 
entered Andrew’s head. To him she was still the 
little girl who had taken mortal offense at him a year 
or two ago when he came upon her in tears in the 
garden ‘one day and said : 

“ Little Nancy Etticote, 
In a white petticoat, 
With a red nose.” 

Nancy had fled into the house with her apron 
thrown over her head, and she had never forgiven 
him till within the last month, when she said to her 
grandmother : 

“I suppose I'll have to make up with Andrew 
Blake, as I don’t believe in family quarrels.” 

So the pangs of jealousy were added to those of 
mortification in Andrew’s breast as he passed the 
Wentworth home that evening, and he was unquali- 
fiedly miserable. 

“Tt does beat all what ails Andrew,” said Mrs. 
Blake at the quilting next day. “He ain’t eat 
scarcely nothin’ in a week. I baked some raised 
biscuits for breakfast this mornin’, knowin’ he is fond 
of ‘em, but he only took a little bite of one, and when 
I asked him why he didn’t eat his biscuit he saici, 


‘Man shall not live by bread alone.’ I told him he 
needn't, there was plenty of fried potatoes and ham 
and eggs, besides a dish of apple-butter, but he jest 
shet his lips up tight and said no more and eat no 
more.” 

““Mebbe he is goin’ to have the black measles,” 
said Mrs. Rounds, who was always on the lookout for 
disease, and who really enjoyed an epidemic. “They 
are havin’ a run of ’em over at Lowell, and I wouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if they reached here before 
Christmas.” 

“°Tain’t the black measles nor nothin’ like ’em,” 
continued Mrs. Blake. “I’d think he was going 
crazy if craziness run in our family, but it don’t, 
neither in his father’s nor mine. He’s almost stopped 
a quotin,’ and that scares me more than anything 
else, for that does run in the family, and when a 
family trait stops showin’ itself its like the measles 
struck in, dangerous to think on. Mebbe he’ll begin 
to quote somethin’ and then stop sudden and grit his 
teeth together, and nothin’ [ can say’ll make him 
open his mouth again only to answer my questions 
up short and sharp like. I can’t make it out. I be- 
lieve he’s fell away five pounds in the last week; he’ll 
starve himself to death if he don’t stop soon.” 

“Does he sleep well nights?” inquired Mrs. 
Rounds, for she was always interested in a new 
case. ‘“ You’d better give him some wormwood tea.” 

“T don’t believe he sleeps at all,” responded Mrs. 
Blake, “I hear him trouncin’ around way after I’ve 
gone to bed, and he’s up and out long enough before 
daylight. Last night he nearly set me distracted 
awalkin’ the floor. I got up and went to his room to 
see what did ail him, and jest before I opened the 
door I heard him sayin’: 

‘O Nellie Gray, O Nellie Gray, 

Is this your love so warm? 

The love that loves,’ 
And then he stopped short and said, ‘Dang it.’ I 
opened the door and said ‘ Andrew Blake, be you a 
swearin’ and your great grandfather on your mother’s 
side a Campbellite preacher,’ and he said, ‘ Never 
mind, mother, go to bed, I'll be all right in the 
mornin’.’ The tears was runnin’ down his face, and I 
can’t make out what ails him.” 

Desire, who had been listening to Mrs. Blake’s 
story, turned cold and hot by turns. Her resent- 
ment towards Andrew for interspersing quotations in 
his proposal had died out, and she was longing for a 
sight of him. He was a manly, handsome fellow, 
and she sadly missed his low musical voice with its 
quotations. Nancy had also overheard what Mrs. 
Blake said and she suddenly resolved on action. 

“Mrs. Blake, here’s a prescription I want you 
to give Andrew as soon as you get home,” said she, 
privately, handing Mrs. Blake a note when she was 
starting away that evening, “tell him to follow the 
directions and he will be all right before ten o’clock 
to-night.” 

And he was. No one ever knew whether he pro- 
posed in quotations the second time or not and 
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front room.should be vacant that evening except for 
the lovers. 

“The course of true love never runs smooth,” said 
Nancy to Will Watson the night before Christmas ; 
“T declare, Will, if I visit them very often I’ll be as 
bad as Andrew himself. Only this morning Sister 
Phebe called me into her room and solemnly told me 
that the Wentworth family can’t stand more than one 
quotation fiend at a time, and she hoped I would 
curb my propensity in that direction hereafter.” 

“She probably didn’t like what you said to the 
minister last night,” observed Will. 

“Tt was his own fault. Only the other day I heard 
him say to Phebe that he was as much interested in 
Desire as though she were his own sister. And how 
could I help saying : 

‘ How beautiful a thing it is to see 
Brothers and sisters dwell in unity,’ 
When he led Desire across the room to show her 
where to stand to-morrow?” 

“Both the minister and Phebe seem greatly in- 
terested in this affair,” said Will in an amused tone. 

“IT should say so,” responded Nancy, “he has 
been over here no less than four times this week. I 
do hope Andrew won’t quote during the ceremony 
to-morrow as he did when we were practicing last 
night. When you handed the minister the ring, 
Andrew said: 

‘Round as the ring which has no end, 

So is my love,’ 
Then stopped short and said, ‘I beg your pardon.’ 
I should not have laughed if you hadn't looked as 
solemn as an owl. Will Watson, if you make me 
laugh to-morrow I'll never speak to you again the 
longest day I live.” 

‘Let me see,” said Will, “ there is one longest day 
in each year, and if you live sixty years yet that 
would be two long months of silence. No. I assure 
you I won’t make you laugh to-morrow.” 

Desire looked the picture of sweet, innocent 
maidenhood, and Andrew's handsome form had a 
more manly bearing than ever, when they took their 
stand, supported by Nancy and Will Watson, under 
a bell of evergreens. 

Everything went smoothly until the minister came 
to the words: “If any know just cause or impedi- 
ment why this marriage should not proceed, let them 
now declare it”—here he paused a moment. 

“Or henceforth hold their peace,” added Andrew, 
who had become familiar with the marriage ceremony 
during the last week. 

The minister was embarrassed, Desire confused, 
and Andrew very much mortified, while Nancy turned 
purple in the face and looked at the floor. Just at 
the close of the ceremony she caught sight of Will 
Watson’s solemn visage, and hid her face in her 
handkerchief. Some of the guests thought Nancy 
Wentworth was weeping because her sister was 
leaving her, but Will Watson knew better. 

—Emma Seevers Jones. 


RESURRECTION. 


Glorious things of life are spoken 
By the grass and flowers, 

God, our God, in love gives token 
Of the resurrection powers ; 

And the fear of death is broken 
In the happy springtide hours! 


Lo! in sorrow seeds were sleeping 
*Neath the robe of wh:ite, 

(Like dear ones for whom we're weeping), 
Now they rise in colors bright, 

And the grasses upward creeping 
Are a Gospel to our sight ! 


If the dust to dust returning 
Hath such changes fair, 
Surely we in spirit yearning, 
Shall arise from grief and care, 
And with heavenly beauty burning 
Greet God's springtide over there! 
— William Brunton. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
INFECTION FROM MILK. 
The Possible Danger and the Available Remedies. 

NE article alone, in common use, con- 

tains all the elements of a perfect 

food—milk. For this reason, the 

general use of pure, uncontami- 

nated cows’ milk cannot be too 

highly encouraged. But the 

qualifications named should be 

insisted upon, and every pre- 

caution should be taken to in- 

sure absolute purity and clean- 

*liness in all respects. This 

matter was so well presented 

from the two sides, in a paper recently prepared by 

by Dr. J. F. Kennedy, secretary of the state board of 

health of Iowa, that Goop HousEKEEPING cannot do 

its readers a better turn than by giving some of the 

facts and arguments presented by the secretary, 

quoted and condensed, but keeping the perspective 
of his arguments always true. 

Human milk, the closest analogue to pure cows’ 
milk, says the doctor, is the only food prepared by 
nature for the most critical period of human life ; and 
for nine to ten months all the marvelous developments 
of infancy are best promoted by its sole use. This is 
abundantly shown by the mortality records. It is 
said that in the year 1895, in England and Wales, 
one-fifth of the total deaths were children under one 
year of age. Of the victims of this frightful mor- 
tality, much the larger proportion were artificially 
fed children. In Berlin, Germany, in giving the 
certificates of deaths of children under one year of 
age, it must be stated whether the child was fed from 
the breast or brought up artificially. In 10,000 deaths 
thus reported it was found that 7,646—almost exactly 
two-thirds —were artificially fed. A series of investi- 
gations in England showed that only three per cent. 
of 1,000 deaths of infants occurred to those drawing 
nourishment in nature’s way. In Bavaria, a similar 
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investigation showed that out of 4oo deaths of 
children from “summer complaints,” ninety-six per 
cent. were fed artificially. 

In adults, milk alone will sustain life longer than 
any other single food known. The authors of a 
manual of practical hygiene “are aware of a patient 
who lived three years upon three to five pints of milk 
daily, and a patient in the hospital of the Jefferson 
Medical College, suffering from carcinoma of the 
gullet, received three pin‘s ot milk daily, and gained 
considerable weight and strength during the period 
of thirteen months.” 

This being the case, it is pertinent to inquire 
whence come, to the unfortunate children, such dire- 
ful results from the use of an article of food so closely 
related to that given to them in the natural way. 
Why this failure of the little system to grow and 
develop, the susceptibility to disease, and the result- 
ing abnormal mortality ? 

To this important question it may be answered 
that the cause of quite a large number of deaths of 
the children artificially fed is inanition, the milk 
having been largely deprived of its nutritious prop- 
erties by the addition of water, commercial milk 
being in many places diluted from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. This dilution is not only a fraud 
upon the buyer, but a great crime perpetrated upon 
the innocent child, who needs the milk, with its 
natural rich percentage of butter fat, in order that it 
may grow and develop. If deprived of this essential 
element, instead of thus growing, the child becomes 
haggard and pale in features, its muscles become 
flaccid, and finally literal, slow starvation ensues. 

Many states now have dairy laws which are in- 
tended to protect the people against this fraud of 
adulteration, and in many places the law is measur- 
ably successful. But even where there is a rigid and 
apparently efficient inspection of the milk, however, 
and the butter-fat is up to the required percentage, 
the inspection cannot go further, to reach some of 
the most important sources of danger. Itis the com- 
merciai rather than the sanitary interests of the 
purchaser which are guarded. Beyond these lies the 
great field of sanitary safety, in which, while many 
danger spots have been clearly located, there remains 
yeta vast field of debatable ground. 

That milk may be affected with the germs of dis- 
ease, and rendered unsafe, if not actively dangerous, 
has been well established by medical science. For 
instance, it is said that about one-seventh of all the 
deaths occurring in the world are from tuberculosis, 
and as it is conceded that this disease is identical in 
man and beast, it is important to know to what ex- 
tent it prevails among milch cows. It is fair to 
assume that itis much more frequent than is believed. 
Avarice and commercial greed combine to secrete 
and minify the prevalence of the disease, and to 
weaken or prevent belief in the infectiousness of the 
milk and meat of such animals. As meat is not 
under consideration in this paper, it may simply be 
said that as it is almost universally thoroughly 


cooked before it is eaten, disease germs stand a com- 
paratively poor chance. With milk the reverse is the 
fact, as it is usually taken into the system without 
cooking. 

Some of the facts which have been demonstrated 
by careful examination, in our own country, are 
rather startling, to say the least. In forty-nine herds 
of cattle in Massachusetts which were examined, 
consisting in all of 1,110 head, 271 were reported as 
tuberculous, and 213 as suspicious. These facts were 
gathered some nine or ten years since. Within the 
past two years, the reports of thirty-nine veterinarians, 
representing seventeen states, show 549 cases of 
tuberculosis and 242 suspicious cases, out of a total 
of about 3.000 animals examined, or about eighteen 
per cent. diseased and half as many more subjects of 
suspicion. 

While it might not be expected that this percentage, 
or a close approach, would hold in all portions of the 
country and among all classes of animals, it must be 
admitted that we have ground for uneasiness in view 
of the figures shown. It remains to inquire some- 
thing as to the ratio of danger which comes from the 
existing condition. 

It is still a question in what degree the milk of a 
diseased cow will be found contaminated. Tuber- 
culosis, as is now recognized, may affect any or ail 
portions of the system. If the milk glands, the 
udder, or other portions of the milk system are in- 
volved, it follows that the milk itself must of necessity 
be impregnated with the dangerous bacilli. On the 
other hand, the lacteal system is not naturally so 
liable to infection as almost any other portion of the 
animal, and is seldom involved until the disease has 
made extensive progress. It follows that the proba- 
bility of milk being contaminated before it is drawn 
from the animal is not nearly so great as might at 
first be supposed. More danger arises from subse- 
quent infection, in cases where cleanliness and care 
are not practiced. 

Another question relates to the danger of infection 
in case the germs are actually taken into the human 
system. While there is a recognized liability to in- 
fection in this way, it does not appear to be by any 
means a certainty. In fact, as compared with the 
probable prevalence of tuberculosis in cattle, the 
number of cases of infection in human beings which 
can be directly traced to the use of diseased milk are 
few. Yet in the aggregate they are sufficiently 
numerous and painful to fully warrant the greatest 
care and the most painstaking investigation. One or 
two sample cases may be quoted. 

A well-developed five-years-old boy, from sound 
parents, whose ancestors on both sides were free 
from hereditary taint, succumbed after a few weeks’ 
illness with acute miliary tuberculosis of the lungs 
and enormously enlarged mesenteric glands. A 
short time before the parents had their family cow 
killed, and found her the victim of advanced pul- 
monary tuberculosis. A graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College publicly stated that his 
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only child, a strong, vigorous boy of one and a half 
years, went to an uncle’s for one week and drank the 
milk of a cow which was shortly after condemned 
and killed in a state of generalized tuberculosis. In 
six weeks the child was noticeably falling off, and in 
three months he died, a mere skeleton, with tuber- 
culosis of the abdomen. 

But this danger, though of a deadly nature when 
actually encountered, must be regarded as much less 
likely to be met than that of contamination of the 
milk after it has been drawn. This may come in a 
multitude of ways, and convey the germs of a variety 
of diseases. Dr. Michael Taylor was the first to 
point out that cows’ milk might serve to spread the 
germs of typhoid fever from a dairy where the disease 
prevailed. A little later he demonstrated that scarlet 
fever might be distributed in the same way. In 1877 
a diphtheria epidemic was traced to the milk supply 
of a Massachusetts town, as had been the case with 
a cholera epidemic at Calcutta, India. 

Ina report on epidemics of typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria, made at London in 1891, 138 
epidemics were declared to have been directly traced 
to a specific pollution of the milk. In 109 of these 
instances the disease prevailed at the farm or dairy. 
In fifty-four cases the poison reached the milk by 
soakage of the germs into the well water with which 
the utensils were washed, and in fourteen cases the 
intentional adulteration of the milk with the polluted 
water was admitted. Some of the statements almost 
exceed belief. In one case the milk was kept in the 
sick room ; in another the milk vessels were washed 
with a cloth used among fever patients. 

Typhoid fever, from its nature, seems more liable 
to communication in this manner than almost any 
other disease, and in this country we have numerous 
instances of the danger which may unwittingly be 
harbored through milk contamination. In 1890 an 
outbreak of the disease at Waterbury, Ct., was traced 
to the farm of a milkman where three members of the 
family had been ill with typhoid fever. The con- 
tamination came by the way of the barnyard, and 
fifty cases of sickness were thus explained. 

In 1892 an epidemic in a certain portion of Spring- 
field, Mass., which developed 150 cases with twenty- 
five deaths, was traced directly to a milk supply in 
which an unused well, into which the milk cans were 
lowered for cooling, was the means of communicating 
the germs from members of the household who had 
formerly been ill. At Titusville, Pa., in 1894, and at 
Stamford, Ct., in 1895, there were similar cases—in 
the latter 386 persons being prostrated, with twenty- 
five deaths. 

Not to follow further a most unpleasant though 
important subject, it may be added that the means 
of prevention are suggested by the causes which 
have been briefly described, and may be summed up 
under three heads—inspection, cleanliness, and ster- 
ilization. 

All dairy cattle should be carefully inspected by a 
competent veterinarian, with a view to determining 
the presence of tuberculosis, and all diseased or sus- 


pected animals should be condemned. The habits 
of dairymen with respect to cleanliness, the barns, 
the water supply, should all be known and recorded. 
The sale of milk from dairies or private families 
where infectious diseases exist should be prohibited. 

The strictest cleanliness of animals, persons, and 
surroundings should be enjoined and enforced ; and 
the almost certainty of infection from the lack of 
cleanliness, as well as the terrible results so often 
following the use of milk so infected, should be 
taught in every home and school. But with all this 
teaching, and the most rigid inspection, there will be 
vast quantities of dangerous milk sold and used, and 
sickness and death ensue in consequence, unless 
those receiving the milk resort to sterilization. 

To “sterilize” milk the temperature should be 
raised to the boiling point, and kept there for a few 
minutes. It has been suggested that a few spores 
will, at this temperature, perhaps not be destroyed, 
and their presence will sooner or later cause the 
milk to sour, hence the milk should be subjected to 
220 degrees heat. 

Both Pasteurization, and the raising of the tem- 
perature to 220 degrees, require the use of a ther- 
mometer—an instrument that is kept in comparatively 
few homes, and when kept is far from being reliable. 
Hence the best, because the simplest and most re- 
liable method is the boiling of the milk. The best 
way is to place the milk in bottles tightly corked and 
boil them while immersed in water. The bottles 
should only be filled within about two inches from 
the cork, so as to allow for the expansion of the 
milk. After boiling, the bottles should be left in the 
water until it is cool, as their removal while hot will 
break the bottles. With this simple process that can 
be practiced in any home and by anybody who can 
tell when water is boiling, there will be practically, 
if not absolutely, no danger from disease germs, and 
milk may be kept for some days, especially in a cool 
place, without becoming sour or altered in any way. 

—Newton Norton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
TRY, TRY, AGAIN, 

515. Giving castor oil, by pouring into a pan on 
the stove, breaking an egg on it, and, when cooked, 
flavoring with salt, sugar, or jelly. 

516. To disguise the taste of castor oil, taking a 
litle orange, before and after it. 

517. To stop hiccough, a lump of sugar. 

518. Or, pressing on the upper lip. 

519. Or, seeing “how closely one can hold the tips 
of the forefingers without touching. 


520. For heartburn, one-half teaspoonful of salt 
in a little water. 


521. For dyspepsia, a little salt and water, gradu- 
ally increased in doses, each morning before break- 
fast for several days. 

522. For neuralgia, a bag of hot sand. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hail. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE IN THE CITY. 
A LACHRYMOSE DITTY. 


Oh, how I hate the busy, buzzing little fly, 

That doth each shining hour religiously improve, 
In specking glass and eating sugar, until I 

Am just worn out in trying to keep it on the move. 


Oh, how I hate the prying little water-bug, 
That laughs at borax, lye and insect powder too; 
That loves to dally in my husband's shaving mug 
Until he finds it, when the air, of course, turns blue. 


Oh, how I hate the timid, snuffling little mouse, 
That makes the loudest racket when I want to doze, 
And seems to be in every corner of the house 
Atonce. See, there itis! Ah-h-h! let me shake my clothes! 


Oh, how I hate the aggravating dust and smut, 
rhat’s sure to settle in the most conspicuous place 
\nd keep me humping till my hands are like my boot, 
And the map of Africa is smeared across my face. 


Oh, how I hate to wash and scrub and patch and sew, 
While the very thought of cooking makes me shiver ; 
I'm broken up, run down, pegged out, and feel as though 
I ought to wear a porous plaster on my liver! 
—St. George Best. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 
The Habits and Treatment of These Annoying and De 
structive Pests. 
Vt.—Cockroaches.* 

NE of the most common, annoy- 
ing and offensive of the house- 
hold insect pests is the cock- 
roach. He is not a newcomer 
by any means, having been 
well known to the ancients, by 
whom his family were called 
lucifuga, from their habit of 
always shunning the light. The 
common English name _ for 
ie them, or, more properly, for 
the domestic English species, is “black beetle.” In 
America this name has not been adopted to any ex- 
tent for this insect, which was early introduced here, 
and the term “roach,” or “ cockroach,” is the common 
appellation of all the domestic species. The little 
German roach, however, is very generally known as 
the Croton bug, from its early association with the 
Croton waterworks system in New York City. The 
popular designations of this insect in Germany illus- 
trate in an amusing way both sectional and racial 
prejudices. In north Germany these roaches are 
known as “ Schwaben,” a name which applies to the 
inhabitants of south Germany, and the latter section 
“even up” by calling them “ Preussen,” after the 
north Germans. In east Germany they are called 
“Russen,” and in west Germany ‘‘ Franzosen,” the 


* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets of ‘* The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States”-a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The editor 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 


two latter appellations indicating a certain national 
antipathy to rival countries as well as a fanciful idea 
as toorigin. Still other names are “ Spanier,” dating 
from the time of Charles V, and “ Dane,” from Den- 
mark. 

DISTRIBUTION AND HISTORY. 

The roaches belong to a very extensive family, the 
Blattidz, comparatively few of which, fortunately, 
have become domesticated. In temperate countries 
some four or five species are very common household 
pests, and a few occur wild in woods; but they are 
essentially inhabitants of warm countries, and in the 
Tropics the house species are very numerous, and the 
wild species occur in great number and variety, many 
of them being striking in shape, coloration, and size, 
one species expanding more than six inches. The 
inability of the domestic roaches to withstand un- 
usual cold was illustrated by the fact that the severe 
weather in the winter of 1894 in Florida, which was 
so destructive to the citrus groves, is said to have de- 
stroyed all the roaches, even those in houses, except 
a few unusually well protected. Under suitable con- 
ditions in the more northern latitude the domestic 
species often multiply prodigiously, and even in the 
far north a species occurs in the huts of the Lapland- 
ers, and sometimes entirely devours the stores of 
dried fish put away for winter consumption. 

While the domestic species are few in number, 
nearly a thousand species of Blattida have been de- 
scribed and preserved in collections, and it is esti- 
mated that perhaps upward of 5 000 species occur at 
the present time in different parts of the world. The 
great majority of the roaches live out of doors, sub- 
sisting on living vegetation, and occasionally in warm 
countries are very injurious to cultivated plants. 

The roach is one of the most primitive and ancient 
insects, in the sense of its early appearance on the 
globe, fossil remains of roaches occurring in abun- 
dance in the e2~ly coal formations, ages before the 
more common forms of insect life of the present day 
had begun to appear. The species now existing are 
few in number in comparison with the abundance of 
forms in the Carboniferous age, which might with 
propriety be called the age of cockroaches, the moist- 
ure and warmth of that distant period being alike 
favorable to plant growth and the multiplication of 
this family of insects. 

The house roaches of to-day were undoubtedly as- 
sociated very early with man in his primitive dwell- 
ings, and through the agency of commerce have fol- 
lowed him wherever navigation has extended. In 
fact, on shipboard they are always especially numer- 
ous and troublesome, the moisture and heat of the 
vessels being particularly favorable to their develop- 
ment. The “black beetle” of Europe is supposed to 
have been of Asiatic origin, and introduced into 
Europe within the last 200 or 300 years. But it seems 
more likely that they have been associated with man 
from the earliest times, and have thus naturally come 
from the older into the newer civilizations. 

The Australian roach, as its name indicates, is a 
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cal America; but while they have long since abolished 
sectional lines, and make common ground of many 
parts of our country, it is seldom that two of the do- 
mestic species occur in any numbers together in the 
same house. Often also of two neighboring districts 
one may be infested with one species, while in the 
other a distinct species isthe more common. The 
different species are thus seemingly somewhat an- 
tagonistic, and it is even supposed that: they may 
prey upon each other, the less numerous being often 
driven out. 
STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Although among the oldest insects geologically, 
roaches have not departed notably from the early 
types, and form one of the most persistent groups 
among insects. The house species are rather uni- 
formly dark brown or dark colored, a coloration 
which corresponds with their habit of concealment 
during daylight. They are smooth and slippery in- 
sects, and in shape broad and flattened. The head 
is inflexed under the body, so that the mouth parts 
are directed backward and the eyes directed down- 
ward, conforming with their groveling habits. The 
antennz are very long and slender, often having up- 
ward of 100 joints. The males usually have two 
pairs of wings, the outer ones somewhat coriaceous 
and the inner ones more membranous and once 
folded longitudinally. In some species, as, for in- 
stance, the black beetle, the females are nearly wing- 
less. The legs are long and powerful and armed 
with numerous strong bristles or spines. The mouth 
parts are well developed and with strong, biting jaws, 
enabling them to eat all sorts of substances. 


THEIR HABITS. 


In houses roaches are particularly abundant in 
pantries and kitchens, especially in the neighborhood 
of fireplaces, on account of the heat. For the same 
reason they are often abundant in the oven rooms of 
bakeries or wherever the temperature is maintained 
above the normal. They conceal themselves during 
the day behind baseboards, furniture, or wherever 
security and partial protection from the light are 
afforded. Their very flat, thin bodies enable them to 
squeeze themselves into small cracks or spaces where 
their presence would not be suspected and where 
they are out of the reach of enemies. Unless routed 
out by the moving of furniture or disturbed in their 
hiding places, they are rarely seen, and if so uncov- 
ered, make off with wonderful celerity, with a scurry- 
ing, nervous gait, and usually are able to elude all 
efforts at their capture or destruction. It may often 
happen that their presence, at least in the abundance 
in which they occur, is hardly realized by the house- 
keeper, unless they are surprised in their midnight 
feasts. Coming into a kitchen or pantry suddenly, a 
sound of the rustling of numerous objects will come 
to the ear, and if a light be introduced, often the 
floor or shelves will be seen covered with scurrying 
roaches hastening to places of concealment. In dis- 


tricts where the large American roach occurs they 
sometimes swarm in this way at night in such num- 
bers that upon entering a small room in which they 
are congregated one will be repeatedly struck and 
scratched on the face and hands by the insects in 
their frantic flight to gain concealment. 

The black roach is less active and wary than the 
others, and particularly the German roach, which is 
especially agile and shy. 

The domestic roaches are practically omnivorous, 
feeding on almost any dead animal matter, cereal 
products, and food materials of all sorts. They are 
also said to eat their own cast skins and egg cases, 
and it is supposed that they will attack other species 
of roaches, or are, perhaps, occasionally cannibalistic. 
They will also eat or gnaw woolens, leather (as of 
shoes or furniture), and frequently are the cause of 
extensive damage to the cloth and leather bindings 
of books in libraries and publishing houses. The 
sizing or paste used on the cloth covers and in the 
binding of books seems to be very attractive. The 
surface of the covers of cloth-bound books is often 
much scraped and disfigured, particularly by the 
German cockroach (Zctobia germanica), and the gold 
lettering is sometimes eaten off to get at the albumen 
paste. On shipboard the damage is often very ex- 
tensive, on account of the vast numbers of cock- 
roaches which frequently occur there, and we have 
reliable accounts of entire supplies of ship biscuits 
having been eaten up or ruined by roaches. 

The damage they do is not only in the products 
actually consumed, but in the soiling and rendering 
nauseous of everything with which they come in con- 
tact. They leave, wherever they occur in any num- 
bers, a fetid, nauseous odor, well known as the 
“roachy ” odor, which is persistent and cannot be 
removed from shelves and dishes without washing 
with soap and boiling water. Food supplies so 
tainted are beyond redemption. This odor comes 
partly from their excrement, but chiefly from a dark- 
colored fluid exuded from the mouth of the insect, 
with which it stains its runways, and also in part, 
doubtless, from the scent glands, which occur on the 
bodies of both sexes between certain segments of the 
abdomen, and which secrete an oily liquid possess- 
ing a very characteristic and disagreeable odor. It 
frequently happens that shelves on which dishes are 
placed become impregnated with this roachy odor, 
and this is imparted to and retained by dishes to such 
an extent that everything served in them, particularly 
liquids, as coffee ‘or tea, will be noticed to havea 
peculiar, disgusting, foreign taste and odor, the 
source of which may be a puzzle and will naturally 
be supposed to come from the food rather than from 
the dish. 

The roaches are normally scavengers in habit and 
may at times be of actual service in this direction by 
eating up and removing any dead animal material. 

One other redeeming trait has been recorded of 
them, namely, that they will prey upon that other 
grievous pest of houses which are not subjected to 
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this direction have been recorded sevesal times. 
One writer, in a narrative of a voyage to St. Helena, 
makes this statement: 

“ Cockroaches, those nuisances to ships, are plen- 
tiful at St. Helena, and yet, bad as they are, they are 
more endurable than bugs. Previous to our arrival 
here in the Chanticleer, we had suffered great incon- 
venience from the latter, but the cockroaches no 
sooner made their appearance than the bugs entirely 
disappeared. The fact is that the cockroach preys 
upon them and leaves no sign or vestige of where 
they have been. So that it is a most valuable insect.”’ 

The cockroach is, however, far too much of a nui- 
sance itself to warrant its being recommended as a 
means of eradicating even the much more disagree- 
able insect referred to. What they are capable of 
doing when they get full possession, so to speak, is 
well shown by the statement of a noted naturalist, 
who gives the following report from the low latitudes 
of South America : 

* Cockroaches are so common in Brazilian country 
houses that nobody pays any attention tothem. They 
have an unpleasant way of getting into provision 
boxes, and they deface books, shoes, and sometimes 
clothing. Where wall paper is used they soon eat it 
off in unsightly patches, no doubt seeking the paste 
beneath. But at Corumba, on the upper Paraguay, I 
came across the cockroach in a new role. In the 
house where we were staying there were nearly a 
dozen children, and every one of them had their eye- 
lashes eaten off by cockroaches—a large, brown spe- 
cies, one of the commonest kind throughout Brazil. 
The eyelashes were bitten off irregularly, in some 
places quite close to the lid. Like most Brazilians, 
these children had very long, black eyelashes, and 
their appearance thus defaced was odd enough. The 
trouble was confined to children, I suppose, because 


they are heavy sleepers and donot disturb the insects . 


at work. My wife and I sometimes brushed cock- 
roaches from our faces at night, but thought nothing 
more of the matter. The roaches also bite off bits of 
the toe nails. Brazilians very properly encourage the 
large house spiders, because they tend torrid the house 
of other insect pests.” 

The spread of roaches from house to house is 
doubtless advanced through the moving of goods, 
furniture and supplies; but it is also certain that they 
have the migratory instinct. Like an army, they have 
been known to abandon their old quarters, and by 
thousands start out on the search for more desirable 
fields. This trait doubtless accounts for the way in 
which new houses and other buildings frequently be- 
come overrun with these vermin. 


LIFE HISTORY. 


The roach in its different stages from egg to adult 
shows comparatively little variation in appearance or 
habits. The young are very much like the adult, ex- 
cept in point of size and in lacking wings, if the latter 
be winged in the adult state. In their mode of ovi- 


position they present, however, a very anomalous and 
peculiar habit. The eggs, instead of being deposited 
separately, as with most other insects, are brought 
together within the abdomen of the mother into a 
hard, horny pod or capsule which often nearly fills 
the body of the parent. ‘This capsule contains a con- 
siderable number of eggs, the number varying in the 
different species, arranged in two rows, the position 
of the eggs being indicated on the exterior of the cap- 
sule by transverse lateral impressions. When fully 
formed and charged with eggs the capsule is often 
partly extruded from the female abdomen and re- 
tained in this position sometimes for weeks, or until 
the young larvae are ready to emerge. The capsule 
is oval, elongate, or somewhat bean-shaped, and one 
of its edges is usually serrate. The young are in 
some instances assisted to escape by the parent, who 
with her feet aids in splitting the capsule on the ser- 
rate edge to facilitate their exit. On hatching, it is 
said, the young are often kept together by the parent 
and brooded over and cared for, and at least a colony 
of young will usually be found associated with one or 
two older individuals. These insects are more or less 
gregarious, notably in the case of the black beetle of 
Europe and toa less extent with the German and 
American roaches. 

They pass through a variable number of molts, 
sometimes as many as seven, the skin splitting along 
the back and the insects coming out white,, soft, but 
rapidly hardening and assuming the normal color 
Some astounding statements have been made as to 
the length of time required for the development of 
the roach from the egg to the adult. Four or five 
years have been said to be necessary for an individual 
to reach full growth; but more recent breeding ex- 
periments have not altogether confirmed these state- 
ments. Their development, however, is unquestion- 
ably slow, and probably under the most favorable 
conditions rarely is more than one generation per year 
produced. In colder countries the breeding and 
growth are practically restricted to the warm season. 
During the winter months they go into concealment 
and partial hibernation. The rate of growth of the 
roach undoubtedly depends very largely on food and 
temperature, and under unfavorable conditions the 
time required for development may undoubtedly be 
vastly lengthened. The abundance of roaches is, 
therefore, apparently not accounted for so much by 
their rapidity of multiplication as by their unusual! 
ability to preserve themselves from ordinary means 
of destruction and by the scarcity of natural enemies. 


THE AMERICAN ROACH. 


The American roach is the native species of this 
continent, and is supposed to have originated some- 
where in the tropical or subtropical regions. That 
he was early known to the settlers of the country is 
shown by the following quaint description in Catesby’s 
“ Natural History of Carolina,” published in 1748: 

“THE CocKROACH.- These are very troublesome 
and destructive vermin, and are so numerous and 
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voracious that it is impossible to keep victuals of 
any kind from being devoured by them, without close 
covering. They are flat, and so thin that few chests 
or boxes can exclude them. They eat not only 
leather, parchment, and woolen, but linen and paper. 
They disappear in winter, and appear most numerous 
in the hottest days in summer. It is at night they 
commit their depredations, and bite people in their 
beds, especially children’s fingers that are greasy. 
They lay innumerable eggs, creeping into the holes 
of old walls and rubbish, where they lie torpid all the 
winter. Some have wings, and others are without— 
perhaps of different sexes.” 

Its domesticity doubtless resulted from ages of asso- 
ciaton with the aborigines. It has now become thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan, and is unquestionably the most 
injurious and annoying of the species occurring on 
vessels. It is sometimes numerous also in green- 
houses, causing considerable injury to tender plants. 
It is a notorious house pest and occasionally vies 
with the German roach in its injuries to book bind- 
ings. One of the most serious cases of injury of this 
sort was reported by the United States Treasury De- 
partment. The backs, sometimes entirely, of both 
cloth and leather bound books were eate off to get 
at the starchy paste used in the binding. 

It is very abundant in the Middle and Western 
states, where it has been until recently practically 
the only troublesome house species. In the East it 
is not often so common as are one or other of the 
following species and especially germanica. In for- 
eign countries it has not become widespread and is 
largely confined to seaport towns. In size it is larger 
than any of the other domestic species, and it is 
light brown in color, the wings being unusually long, 
powerful, and well developed in both sexes. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ROACH, 


The Australian roach (/eriplaneta australasiz) re- 
sembles very closely the last species, but differs 
strikingly in the brighter and more definitely limited 
yellow band on the prothorax and in the yellow dash 
on the sides of the upper wings. In the United 
States it is the most abundant and troublesome spe- 
cies in Florida and some of the other Southern 
states. It is already practically cosmopolitan. 


THE BLACK BEETLE, 


The oriental cockroach, or black beetle (Perip/aneta 
orientalis), is the common European and particularly 
the English species, and is notable for the fact that 
the female is nearly wingless in the adult state. 
The wings of the male also are shortened, not 
reaching to the extremity of the body. In color it is 
very dark brown, almost black, shining, and rather 
robust, much stouter than the other species, making 
its English name of “ black beetle” quite appropriate. 
This species is notably gregarious in habit, indi- 
viduals living together in colonies in the most ami- 
cable way, the small ones being allowed by the larger 
ones to sit on them, run over them, and nestle be- 


neath them without any resentment being shown. 
This species was a common and troublesome pest in 
the British colonies early in the eighteenth century, 
although unknown at the same time in the French- 
Canadian possessions. 

It then seemed to be commonly known as the mil! 
beetle. The early Dutch called them Ackerdach, 
and in the Swede settlements they were known as 
Brodetare (bread eaters). It is now very common in 
houses in the East, but is quite generally distributed, 
and is the common species even so far removed from 
the Atlantic seaboard as New Mexico. 


THE CROTON BUG. 

The German cockroach, Zctobia (Phyllodromia) ger- 
manica, is particularly abundant in Germany and 
neighboring European countries, but, like most of 
the other domestic species, has become world-wide in 
distribution. In this country it is very often styled 
the Croton bug, this designation coming from the 
fact, already alluded to, that attention was first promi- 
nently drawn to it at the time of the completion of 
the Croton system of waterworks in New York city. 
It had probably been introduced long before, but the 
extension of the waterworks system and of piping 
afforded it means of ingress into residences, and 
greatly encouraged its spread and facilitated its mul- 
tiplication. ‘The dampness of water pipes is favor- 
able to it, and it may be carried by the pressure of 
the water long distances through the pipes without 
injury. This roach has so multiplied in the eastern 
United States that it has now become the commonest 
and best known of the domestic species, and its 
injuries to food products, books, etc., and the dis- 
gusting results of its presence in pantries, store- 
houses and bakeries, give it really a greater economic 
importance than any of the other species. 

It is very light brown in color, and character- 
istically marked on the thorax with two dark brown 
stripes. It is more active and wary than the larger 
species and much more difficult to eradicate. It 
is the smallest of the domestic species, rarely ex- 
ceeding five-eighths of an inch in length, and multi- 
plies much more rapidly than the others, the breed- 
ing period being shorter and the number of eggs in 
the capsules greater than with the larger roaches. 
The injuries effected by it to cloth-bound reports 
have been the source of very considerable annoyance 
at the Department of Agriculture and in the large 
libraries of eastern towns and colleges. 


REMEDIES. 


Like crows among predatory birds, the cockroaches 
among insects seem to be unusually endowed by 
instinct with the ability to guard themselves against 
enemies, displaying great intelligence in keeping out 
of the way of the irate housekeeper and in avoiding 
food or other substances which have been doctored 
for their benefit. Their keenness in this direction is 
unquestionably the inheritance of many centuries 
during which the hand of man has ever been raised 
against them. 
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The means against these insects, including always 
vigilance and cleanliness as important preventives, 
are three, namely, destruction by poisons, by fumiga- 
tion with poisonous gases, and by trapping. 

Potsons.—As just noted, roaches often seem to 
display a knowledge of the presence of poisons in 
food, and, notwithstanding their practically omnivo- 
rous habits, a very little arsenic in baits seems to be 
readily detected by them. In attempting to eradicate 
roaches from the Department storerooms where 
cloth-bound books are kept, various paste mixtures 
containing arsenic were tried, but the roaches inva- 
tiably refused to feed on them in the least. This 
applies particularly to the German roach or Croton 
bug, and may not hold so strongly with the less wary 
and perhaps less intelligent larger roaches. 

A common remedy suggested for roaches consists 
in the liberal use of pyrethrum powder or buhach, 
and when this is persisted in considerable relief will 
be gained. It is not a perfect remedy, however, and 
is at best but a temporary expedient, while it has the 
additional disadvantage of soiling the shelves or 
other objects over which it is dusted. When used it 
should be fresh and liberally applied. Roaches are 
often paralyzed by it when not killed outright, and 
the morning after an application the infested prem- 
ises should be gone over and all the dead or partially 
paralyzed roaches swept up and burned. 

There are many proprietary substances which claim 
to be fairly effective roach poisons. The usefulness 
of most of these is, however, very problematical, and 
disappointment will ordinarily follow their applica- 
tion. The only one of these that has given very 
satisfactory results is a phosphorous paste, also sold 
in the form of pills. It probably consists of sweet- 
ened flour paste containing phosphorus, and _ is 
spread on bits of paper or cardboard and placed in 
the runways of the roaches. It has been used very 
successfully to free desks from Croton bugs, numbers 
of the dead insects being found in the drawers 
every day during the time the poisons was kept 
about. 

FUMIGATION.—Wherever roaches infest small rooms 
or apartments which may be sealed up nearly air- 
tight, and also on shipboard, the nuisance can be 
greatly abated by the proper use of poisonous gases, 
notably bisulphide of carbon. This substance, dis- 
tributed about a pantry or room in open vessels, will 
evaporate, and, if used in sufficient quantity, will 
destroy roaches. Unless the room can be very 
tightly sealed up, however, the vapor dissipates s> 
rapidly that its effect will be lost before the roaches 
are killed. The hatches of ships, especially of 
smaller coasting vessels, may be battened down, a 
very liberal application of bisulphide of carbon 
having been previously made throughout the interior. 
If left for twenty-four hours the roaches and all other 
vermin will unquestionably have been destroyed. In 
the use of this substance it must be always borne in 
mind that it is violently explosive in the presence of 
fire, and every possible precaution should be taken 


to see that no fire is in or about the premises during 
the treatment. It is also deadly to higher animals, 
and compartments should be thoroughly aired after 
fumigation. 

A safer remedy of the same nature consists in burn- 
ing pyrethrum in the infested apartment. The smoke 
and vapors generated by the burning of this in- 
secticide are often more effective in destroying 
roaches than the application of the substance in the 
ordinary way as a powder. There is no attendant 
danger of explosion, and the only precaution neces- 
sary is to see that the room is kept tightly closed for 
from six to twelve hours. The smoke of burning 
gunpowder is also very o’ noxious and deadly to 
roaches, particularly the black English roach. It is 
said that gunpowder is commonly used in Germany 
to drive these roaches out of their haunts about fire- 
places. The method consists in molding cones of 
the moistened powder and placing them in the empty 
fireplace and lighting them. The smoke corning 
from the burning powder causes the roaches to come 
out of the crevices about the chimney and fire bricks 
in great numbers, and rapidly paralyzes or kills them, 
so that they may be afterwards swept up and de- 
stroyed. This remedy will only apply to old houses 
with large fireplaces, and has no especi~' sir=*ficance 
for the modern house. It is presente, !-. vever, as 
a means applicable wherever conditions similar to 
those described occur. 

TRApPPING.—Various forms of traps have been very 
successfully employed in England and on the conti- 
nent of Europe as a means of collecting and destroy- 
ing roaches. These devices are all so constructed 
that the roaches may easily get into them and can 
not afterwards escape. The destruction of the roaches 
is effected either by the liquid into which they fall or 
by dousing them with hot water. A few of the com- 
mon forms of traps and the methods of using them 
are here described. 

A French trap consists of a box containing an at- 
tractive bait, the cover of which is replaced by four 
glass plates inclined toward the center. The roaches 
fall from the covering glasses into the box and are 
unable to escape. A similar trap used in England is 
described by Westwood. It consists of a small 
wooden box in which a circular hole is cut in the top 
and fitted with a glass ring, so that it is impossible 
for the roachestoescape. Thistrap is baited nightly, 
and the catch thrown each morning into boiling 
water. A simpler form of trap, which is very suc- 
cessfully used in London, England, consists of any 
deep vessel or jar, against which a number of sticks 
are placed, and bent over so that they project into 
the interior of the vessel fora fewinches. The vessel 
is partially filled with stale beer or ale, a liquid for 
which roaches seem to have a special fondness. In 
the morning these vessels are found charged with 
great quantities of dead and dying roaches, which 
have climbed up the inclined sticks and slipped off 
into the vessel. Fair success has been had with this 
last method against the oriental roach in Washington, 
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but against the more wary and active Croton bug it 
seems less effective. 

Traps of the sort described, placed in pantries or 
bakeries, will unquestionably destroy great quanti- 
ties of roaches, and keep them, perhaps, more effect- 
ively in check than the use of the troublesome insect 
powders or the distribution of poisoned bait, espe- 
cially as the latter are so often ineffective. 

It is also claimed that a common tree-frog or tree- 
toad will very effectively clear a room of roaches 


over night, 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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NIGHT AND DAY. 


The pall of Night, in gathering folds, 
Soft shadows cast at even, 

Lighted aloft by starry gems, 
Set in the Dome of Heaven ; 

The Queen of Night comes slowly down 
The starlit Milky Way, 

Waving adieus on the evening breeze 
Yo her spouse, the God of Day. 


Soon Daylight fades from the Western sky, 
Dropping out from mortal sight, 
Leaving Diana, and the stars 
To guard the Queen of Night; 
The North Star lends its modest aid, 
The Dipper turns its pan 
Until the rain-drops held within, 
Are spilled on the heads of Man. 


Time passes, and the midnight hour, 
From belfries ring and chime, 

And heard o’er hill and vale afar, 
Is the tale of fleeting time 

The Queen of Night, in flowing robes, 
Of somber hue the while, 

Makes ready for a change of dress 
Of lighter form and style. 


Again Time flies, and Chanticleer 
Sends forth a warning cry, 
Announcing that the God of Day 
fs coming by-and-by ; 
Brave bird-notes follow full and clear, 
In chorused lay and song, 
Voicing their joy in gleeful notes, 
Of chirp and chatter strong. 


The Queen of Night then folds her robes, 
And with a queenly grace, 

Enwraps her form in gay attire, 
As Daylight comes apace ; 

‘Then goes she forth to meet her lord, 
The God of Day on high, 

Who rides in golden chariot now, 
For the Morning draweth nigh. 


The bridal feast is heavenly dew, 
The music feathered choirs, 
The priest, the Great Almighty King, 
Of sainted sons and sires, 
Where reverence, awe and silence reign, 
Where worlds give honor due, 
That the bridal hour may e’er be bright, 
When Night weds Day anew. 
—An Early Riser. 
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BEDS AND BEDDING. 


To sleep, perchance to dream ; aye, there’s the rub.— Hamlet. 


NYTHING so substan- 
tial and necessary to our 
comfort as beds would 
be expected to escape 
the innovations of fash- 
ion’s changes, but fash- 
ions come and go for 
these in the same rest- 
less manner that they 
do for other human pos. 
sessions. Strange that 
in some things we can- 
not find a good thing 


ciple, carried out, would have upon trade, for it is 
the unceasing changes of time and indulgent taste 
that makes the prosperous merchant, quite as much 
as the actual wear and tear of articles. 

A person has a slim hold on society, as it is com 
monly understood, who is indifferent to the demands 
of fashion in any marked degree, no less so in the 
smaller than in the greater. Indeed, it is quite mar- 
velous how the small new ways take hold of the 
popular fancy, and with what respect we are apt to 
regard those people so fortunate as to be always able 
to present some new way of doing things. 

Within a few years popular fancy has brought a 
great pressure to bear against the use of pillow 
shams, and for atime it did seem as though they 
were fated to sink into obscurity, but they so appeal to 
the housewife’s sense of tidiness, in concealing from 
the light of day the soiled and crumpled pillow, that, 
no matter how elaborately it may be trimmed, still 
loses its attractiveness after a night’s slumber on its 
ruffles or its embroideries. Some have resorted to 
two sets of pillows, one for the day use and another 
for the night; but that has its disadvantages where 
economy of room must be considered. The same 
holds good with the silk-covered bolster. Both ways 
become tiresome unless one has an abundance of 
closet room for the disposal in an orderly manner of 
the unused articles. 

We have also been desperately tried by the slip- 
ping propensity of the well-starched linen sham 
that, by a perversity unequaled, would persist in slip- 
ping from its appointed place. We have all been 
misled and disappointed by the promises of holders 
that have failed to hold, until we have felt like cry- 
ing out in our vexation, “ Is there no balm in Gilead ” 
for such petty woes as ours? 

But there is something that does away with this 
whole trial at a sweep, and yet supplies the need of a 
tasteful covering for our pillows when exposed 
through the day. 

Get two yards and a half of silkoline to suit the 
color of the room. It comes in two widths; get the 
wide. It may be had for fifteen or twenty cents a 
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three inches deep, and the article is made. Rest the 
pillows a little sloping against the head board, and 
throw this over them, letting the ends hang over. 
The lower edge will fall to the bottom of the rail and 
the other a little higher up. Do not draw this 
smoothly over the pillows, but after giving a little lap 
on to the bed, push the rest of the fullness in irregu- 
lar folds over the pillow. This is why silkoline is 
preferable to china silk; it being wider, it gives cloth 
for these loose folds up and down. ‘The appearance 
otherwise is about the same. This will not slip out 
of place, because the material is so clinging. It is 
but a moment’s work to adjust it, and the effect is 
very pleasing, and, good housewife, stop to think for 
one moment of the simplicity of its make up and 
the lessened labor of laundering. 

This looks very pretty with the white bedspread, 
but if something is needed there, get eight yards 
more, sew together two widths the length of the bed, 
and then hem each end. Let this fall over the sides 
of the mattress until it reaches the rail, then hem 
under the extra width; on this hem sew a gathered 
flounce of the material, letting it just escape the 
floor about two inches. If the bedstead is a brass 
one there will be room between the mattress and 
footboard to let a flounce slip down through at the 
foot, but other bedsteads will only permit the sides 
to be flounced. This, with the shams to match, looks 
quite elegant. 

A dresser cover of the same material will add to 
the pleasing effect of the bed covering. Make the 
cover a little smaller than the top of the dresser, 
then add a ruffle to fill out the size. If this is done, 
| would advise, to complete the arrangement, the 
addition of a small splasher above the commode, 
made of the same material, gathered and supported 
in place by asmall brass rod set in tiny brackets. 
The whole cannot fail to please. I have seen it tried. 
This material is often called imitation of china 
silk. 

If any prefer pure white in their bedrooms, this 
same arrangement can be used with any of the pretty 
white figured materials in cheap muslin. The large 
polka dot or diamond-shape figured material, for win- 
dow curtains of the better quality, would be pretty, 
or that variety that has the white groundwork and 
the colored figures. The silkoline has two things to 
recommend it, and that is its soft, clinging quality 
and its colored and figured design, which makes it 
show less the usages of time. 

—Mrs. A. W. Westbrook. 
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LIFE’S TWILIGHT. 


Death: ’twere but the twilight of life, 
Which enables the spirit to soar, 

To await the coming of friends 
On the unknown, but cover-green shore. 


—W. G. Lockingion. 
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JOHN MILTON. 


He sang of summer when his brow was overspread with rime; 

With trembling hand, he Epics wrote which all men call 
sublime. 

He sang of Heaven, and of hell, a poet-Cromwell, he; 

Yet, not forgotten by his pen, the flow’rs of Horton-Lea. 


Infirm and old and blind, he wrote his themes in words of fire,— 
The lofty longing of the heart, ambition, and desire. 


With body racked with ceaseless pain, his spirit roamed above 
The petty bound’ries of the Man, in company with Love. 


The war that shook the English throne (the strife ’twixt Man 
and King, 


With clash of arms on Marston-Moor), was his awakening. 

“ Sublimity of Harmony,” his themes were to all men; 

O, thar, to-day, some Bard might turn like themes with kindred 
pen! 

* Can snow-white clouds of nature stain the clearness of the 
free?” 

‘Time on his tomb a wreath has lain,—’tis immortality. 


—Arthur FE. Smith. 
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THE IDEAL GUEST. 


Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing — Shakespeare. 
VERY interesting short ar- 
ticle, called “The Ideal 

Hostess,” was published in 

Gcop HousEKEEPING some 

little time ago. Where is 

the woman who would not 
be glad to become an ideal 
hostess, or who does not 
welcome any suggestion 
upon the subject which 
might be helpful to her 
along that line? But there 
is still another ideal toward 
which it were equally commendable to aspire, and 
that is the ideal guest. My home chances to be 
situated in one of Chicago’s near suburbs, so that 
very naturally the summer of ’93 made me acquainted 
with a variety of guests. And, as there are doctors 
and doctors, just so surely there are guests and guests. 

There is the guest who always manages to be a 
little tardy at meal time, and who rarely, if ever, 
comes down to breakfast with the family at all. To 
be sure, she is quite apt to remark sweetly, when she 
goes upstairs the night before : 

“Now, don’t save any breakfast for me, that’s a 
dear. I'll just take a bit of bread and butter when I 
come down, and won’t trouble anybody.” 

All this sounds very fine, but you know all the time 
while she is saying it that she would be very much 
surprised if you were to take her at her word, und 
that she confidently expects either a daintily prepared 
tray which shall be sent up to her room, or an appe- 
tizing little breakfast in the dining room, when 
at last her ladyship shall have had her nap out. 
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Of course it is very nice, when she was so tired, to 
have this opportunity to rest and to be fresh for the 
Fair again, or whatever else she may be planning to 
do, but she is apt to forget that her weary hostess 
was up quite as late the night before. Perhaps she, 
too, has been to the Fair, and has gone over again 
for the twentieth time some part of the grounds 
where she has been with other guests, though she is 
longing to spend more time in the art gallery. And 
then she has something more to do than to go sight- 
seeing and look only to her own individual comfort. 
The home duties cannot be left undone, the market- 
ing must be attended to, the family mending must 
receive some share of her attention. Even the chil- 
dren now and then require some portion of her time. 
In short, the management of the entire household 
devolves upon her just the same now as it has always 
done, with the added difficulties arising from a desire 
to entertain her friends and to avail herself of her 
own opportunity to attend the Fair. 

In order to accomplish this result she not infre- 
quently finds it necessary to lend a helping hand in 
the kitchen in addition to her other duties, for kitchen 
machinery required a deal of lubricating in the 
summer of ’93, and many a housekeeper was pursued 
like a nightmare with the fear of an uprising among 
the pots and pans, which served as a very consider- 
able check upon her delight in the architectural 
triumphs of modern times, and her joy at beholding 
the art treasures of Europe brought to her very door. 

Now, a word about the thoughtful, considerate 
guest, who conforms as nearly as possible to the gen- 
eral regulations governing the family visited. 

To begin with, she is never late to meals, which is 
a comfort indeed, for people who live in the suburbs 
have to catch trains, and it is a matter of consider- 
able importance that their breakfasts at least shall 
not be unduly postponed nor prolonged. 

Again, she seems to enjoy thoroughly every meal 
which is served. With a very few exceptions, she is 
fond of everything in the category of eatables, and 
accordingly it is a very simple matter to plan the 
meals during her visits. 

This last may be one of her greatest attractions as 
a guest, for if there is anything particularly discour- 
aging to a busy housewife it is to find, after planning 
what seems to her a very savory repast, that there 
are only two or three articles on the whole bill of fare 
which her guest ever eats. 

Her promptness, added to the fact that she invari- 
ably has a pleasant “good morning” for the maid 
when the latter appears to wait upon the table, estab- 
lishes friendly relations for her in the kitchen at 
once, and this of itself makes everything a deal 
easier for the mistress during the entire visit. 

She attests her appreciation of what is done for 
her by a word of commendation and praise to the 
maid now and then, when some particularly appetiz- 
ing dish has been prepared. Indeed, she has a 
bright, cheery word for the girl whenever the occa- 
sion offers, and once I found her lending a hand 


with the dishes when she knew Maggie was espe- 
cially anxious to get through with her work a little 
earlier than usual that she might attend a friend’s 
wedding. 

And these are only a few of the numerous ways in 
which she adapts herself to our home life, but in 
making herself one of us after this delightful fashion 
she seems never to forget that there are times when 
even the most welcome guest does well to give her 
hostess an opportunity to be alone with her family, 
unembarrassed by the scrutiny of even the friend- 


liest eyes. 
—Mary M. Ward. 
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THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 
TOLD OF IN ALLEGORY. 

Over tie and trestle runs the track of life, 
Onward with much bustle, friction, fray and strife ; 
At times with speed of madness, at times with some delay ; 
Some with songs of gladness all the life-long day, 
Some with weighty sorrow bearing down the heart, 
Some who needless borrow of grief and woe a part, 
Some who never care or think of either now or ever, 
And also shut their eyes and blink at the limitless forever. 


Over tie and trestle, over rail and track, 

With time and tide to wrestle and no thought of loss or lack, 
Going forth with feeble creeping to the ever open tomb, 
Briefly halting at the keeping where come a bride and groom, 
With vows to love and cherish, all the varied ways of life, 
And love to never perish, from either man or wife ; 

Then hand in hand departing, with merry hearts and brave, 
As when at first outstarting, on their way towards the grave. 


Over tie and trestle, over hill and plain, 

Rush and mingled rustle, close with ease and pain, 

Either by electrics, or superheated steam, 

A mixture of eclectics, like waking from a dream, 
Sometimes hot and dusty, sometimes cold and drear, 
Sometimes damp and musty, sometimes bright and clear, 
Sometimes worn and weary, in readiness to die, 

But continuing their cheery way, o’er trestle track and tie. 


Whether on modern made track, or on the old highway, 

They who halt and wait to look back rarely win the day, 

Were those who are “up and doing,” and keep doing all the 
while, 

“ Still achieving, still pursuing,” compass many a weary mile, 

Those who run with perseverance, like those who persevere 
and walk, 

Making their way in clearance of a stumble or a balk, 

Will find a prize worth craving when the race of life is run, 

Worth waiting for and having—earth’s last award, ‘' Well 
Done.” 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


Adapted for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS SAID 

That with money, a man may purchase all he wants 
most in this world. 

That those who are much together grow singularly 
alike, as time goes on. 

That memories of what we learn through bitterness and 
sorrow, may not always be held in regret. 

That there is no emotion ever invented of the devil or 
man, that cannot be controlled or purchased by hard cash. 
—From “ Tatterly; The Story of a Dead Man,”’ by J. G. 
Gallon. 
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THAT OLD STONE HOUSE. 


An old stone house, with its mosses gray, 
Where I played in childhood, gay and free, 
And dreamed many happy hours away, 
Is to me a bright, sweet memory. 


It stood near a creek whose blithesome song, 
With dreamy music filled all the air, 

As it rolled and danced and gamboled along, 
Tarough the meadows with blooming clover fair. 


It commanded a view more wide and grand, 
Ot orchard and field and wood and stream, 
Than any farmstead in the land, 
That borrows naught from a boyish dream. 


And the voices of bees and frogs and birds, 
All blending in a strange, glad harmony, 

With the gentle lowing of the browsing herds, 
Thrill me still as a lingering melody. 


And the faces of those who made it home, 
With smiles of affection so tender and true, 
I cherish most fondly wherever I roam, 
As the fairest sight that ever I knew. 


Oh, that old stone house, so mossy and gray, 
With all that it was and once enshrined, 

Has cheered for me oft life’s rugged way, 
As I called its vanished charms to mind. 


—A. S. Brendle. 
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LENTEN FARE. 


Good for Every Day in Lent, and for all Days of the Year 
as Well. 


is much tabooed, and fish and 
egegs come more prominently to 
the front, than at other seasons 
of the year,—always excepting 
frugal Friday, in the arrange- 
ment of special foods for the 
family of man—one word may 
be mentioned that will appeal 
favorably to more tastes and 
appetites than all others, listing 
a prominent item of food ma- 
terial. And, strange to say, that 
word which is often and again used as a term of re- 
proach, and madea “ hissing anda by-word ” in many 
homes where it 1s not only tasted, tested and tempt- 
ingly prepared, but treasured as one of the choicest 
elements of table temptations and stomach satis- 
fying, is the simple word—Codfish. 

It is a singular fact, that more often than other- 
wise, the word is reviled and made a subject of ridi- 
cule, with those who are its lovers, disciples and con- 
sumers, as well as with those whose tastes lead in an 
opposite d:rection. 

But the last are very few. It is rare, indeed, to 
And, among either the old, the middle aged, or the 
young, those who do not like codfish. and the Editor 
of Goop HousEKEEPING will, I am sure, agree with 
me, when I say that out of the millions of earthly 
human beings, of different nations, creeds and climes, 


not more than a few thousands could be found, who 
do not eat codfish. and when perfectly cooked and 
appreciatively served, not only “roll it as a sweet 
morsel under their tongue,” but, like Oliver Twist, 
would like to “lick the platter clean,” and call for 
“more.” 

It may be cooked appetizingly, healthfully and 
economically in ways innumerable, and on the other 
hand it may be made a tasteless and sloppy dish, 
unfit to appear on a respectable table, or put into the 
mouth and stomach, fit only for the garbage can. 

I have in my Manuscript Table Supply Book, two 
dozen and one—by actual count—recipes for the 
preparation and cooking of codfish, every one of 
which is frequently asked for by one or more mem- 
bers of a family of ten persons, old and young, little 
and big, grave and gay, none of whom ever turn their 
backs on a dish of codfish, however treated in its 
going from the storeroom, th: ough the kitchen, to the 
dining room. 

The landlady of a noted New England hotel, after 
having dined at a private table, where Codfish and 
Cream was served, was so charmed with the dish, that 
the recipe was asked for, copied for her use, and so 
favorably introduced on the menu of the hotel, as to 
draw customers to the house again and again, on the 
Friday—** Codfish day,” to get some of Mrs. Land- 
lady’s Codfish and Cream. 

I will venture to send you a few of my recipes, in 
the hope thatthe readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
may find them as serviceable and satisfying as they 
are to those who sit with the “olive branches round 
about” my own modestly appointed table : 


Codfish and Cream with Baked Potatoes. 

Select the meatiest part of a well-cured codfish. Strip 
or shred the fish comparatively fine, cut into one and a 
half, or two-inch pieces. Put into a saucepan over the 
fire, cover with cold water, and cook slowly until soft and 
pulpy, then drain. To one pint of fish add two cupfuls of 
milk, of a mixture of cream and milk in proportions of 
half-and-half each, butter, tablespoonful of flour, and a 
dash of cayenne pepper; cook fifteen minutes, adding two 
eggs two minutes before removing. Serve hot, with mealy 
baked potatoes, taken fresh from the oven, and unjack- 
eted, until ready to mix with the fish. 


Codfish Cakes. 

To one pint of carefully shredded or picked fish, fresh- 
ened to taste, add the same quantity or a little less-—never 
more—of either baked or boiled potatoes, preferably the 
former, but in either case mashed with a mixture of half 
a pint of warm milk, butter the size of a hen’s egg, adding 
two well-beaten eggs, after the fish and potatoes have been 
mixed well together; then mold the well-mixed mass into 
either flat cakes or round balls, as may be desired. Fry 
in hot lard or cottolene, until heated through and through, 
having a nicely browned and crisp outside coating. 


Boiled Codfish and Salt Pork. 

Select a firm, well-cured fish, and cut into pieces from 
three to four inches square, freshen lightly, and boil until 
soft and tender; spread the boiled pieces ona baking pan, 
and place in an oven long enough to brown lightly, and 
keep hot until time to serve; cut a piece of fat pork into 
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thick enn, cook thoroughly over a hot fire until well 
browned and floating in the hot fat. Place the pieces of 
pork in a separate dish, cutting them smaller, and mix 
flour with the hot fat until a gravy of desired consistency 
is formed. When ready, serve the fish, with mashed po- 
tatoes, and cover each serving with a small amount of the 
flour gravy, adding small bits of the crisp pieces of pork, 
and pork gravy, according to the taste of those to be 
served. Slices of boiled beets are sometimes added, this 
last being much relished by some, and not at all by others. 
In serving, it should be left optional, with those served, 
to add the beet slices or not. 

Codfish Relishes. 

From a sweet and carefully soaked codfish, take a 
moderate quantity of stripped or shredded fish, of four to 
six inches in length, without picking orcutting the threads 
or strips crosswise, putting a portion on a baking tin or 
dish, and placing in a moderately heated oven until well 
browned, afterwards intermingling the browned and plain 
pieces on the same dish, for serving. 

Roasted Codfish Skins. 

Select a fish with as perfect a skin as may be, laying it 
skin-side down in adish of warm water, until the meat 
can be removed clean and smooth. Scrape the skin until 
the scales are removed; cut the skin into squares or strips, 
as may be desired, and roast until curled and crisp, in a 
well-heated oven, or broil before an open stove or 
grate. 

Both the Codfish Strips and the Roasted Skin will 
be found to be an appetizing relish for the lunch or 
tea table, supplementing chipped beef, eggs and 
cold meats as most acceptable relishes, both for the 
stomach’s sake and palate gratification. 

_—A New ngland Flousekeeper. 


FISH PIES 


The fittest survival of the fish pie is the salmon patty or 


the ever delightful oyster or lobster patty. If not an ex- 
pert in puff paste, it will be cheaper to purchase patty 
shells from a French baker. To prepare the filling for 
salmon patties, take an even half pint of cooked salmon. 
It should be torn in small flakes and put in lightly, not 
packed down. Toss six minced mushrooms in a teaspoon- 
ful of butter; add half a pint of cream sauce. This sauce 
is made by mixing a scant tablespoonful of butter with a 
teaspoonful of flour and adding a half pint of milk. Beat 
the sauce with a whisk for three minutes, then add a salt- 
spoonful of salt, three whole peppers and a bouquet of a 
small spray of parsley, a quarter of a bay leaf, an inch 
piece of celery and a tiny sprig of thyme. Let the sauce 
simmer for fifteen minutes at the back of the stove, so that 
it will not be perceptibly reduced, and attain the velvety 
consistency of a veloute. When done strain it through 
cap or a pointed strainer. After adding the sauce to the 
mushrooms, put in the flaked salmon and let the whole 
boil slowly for five minutes ; add a teaspoonful of crawfish 
butter and use the prepared salmon to fill six patty shells. 
Crawfish butter is made by pounding the meat from six 
crawfish. Melt the mixture in a saucepan and squeeze it 
through a coarse napkin. Crawfish are a small, fresh 
water lobster sought for extensively in the cities of recent 
years, not only for garnishing, but for the famous disque 
a@’ecrevisse. Lobster or shrimp patties are made exactly 
like salmon, substituting the meat of a lobster or of 
shrimp cut in dice for the fish—Hotel Reporter. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
SOME EARLY SPRING DISHES. 
Fish, Flesh and Vegetables, with Puddings and Cake Added. 
HEN the lassitude of the first 
spring days is upon one, and 
the appetite begins to flag, the 
average housekeeper is often 
at her wits’ end trying to de- 
vise even a stray dish or two 
that may chance to meet with 
general approval. And yet at 
no other time is there such a 
dearth of the materials at her 
command. Heavy food of 
every kind is distasteful ; game 
is out of season ; winter vegetables have begun to pall, 
and spring dainties are yet within the reach of but 
the favored few. There is nothing to be done, there- 
fore, but to fall back upon made dishes and sweets. 

Especially is this the one resource of the country 
housekeeper, whose own stock of poultry and vege- 
tables has grown low or tasteless, and who has no 
convenient market or green-grocery at hand to make 
good the deficiency. The following recipes have 
often been found useful in such emergencies for ob- 
taining the needful variety in the daily bill of fare. 
Baked Shad. 

The shad is a very indifferent fish unless it be large and 
fat. When you get a good one, prepare it nicely; then 
make a rich forcemeat of stale bread crumbs, butter, 
pepper and salt, adding, if you like, a little garlic chopped 
fine. Fill the fish well, then bake in a pan containing 
about a pint of water. Pour melted butter over it before 
sending it to the table, and serve as soon as done. 

Oyster Sauce for Fish. 

Scald a pint of oysters and strain them through a sieve, 
then wash in cold water and take off their beards Put 
them in a stewpan, pour the liquor over them and add half 
a lemon and two blades of mace. Then thicken with but- 
ter rolled in flour. Add half a pound of butter and let it 
boil until the butter is melted. Then take out the mace 
and lemon, and squeeze the juice of the latter into the 
sauce. Boil it, stirring all the time until it is done. 
Remains of Cold Meat (An Old Virginia Recipe). 

Chop very fine any fresh cold meat you happen to have 
with a little bacon or ham, and add to it salt, cayenne 
pepper, nutmeg, and parsley to taste, with a small onion, 
a few bread crumbs and two eggs for each pound of meat. 
Put all into a saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of cream 
and two ounces of butter. Stir over the fire for five min- 
utes, and, when cold, put it into light paste, in the form 
of patties, or bake in baking dish. 

Potato Crust. 

Boil six good-sized mealy potatoes and mash them fine, 
adding a spoonful of butter, two of water and salt to 
taste, while they are hot. Or, leave out the butter and 
water and use three spoonfuls of cream instead. Then 
work in flour enough to make a paste. Use for pot pies or 
dumplings. 

Stuffed Cabbage (An Old Virginia Recipe). 

One large head of cabbage and one pint of forcemeat, 
made of any tender meat with the following ingredients: 
One gill of chopped suet, half a gill of bread crumbs, one 
small onion, chopped fine, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of 
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salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper, the same of 
marjoram and two eggs, leaving out the yolk of one. Take 
out the stalk and enough of the cabbage from the center 
to make room for the forcemeat. Wash the cavity with 
the reserved yolk, fill it with the forcemeat, tie on a cloth 
and boil for three hours or more. Serve with drawn but- 
ter and garnish with parsley. 

Virginia Pudding. 

Take some slices of buttered bread and pour over them 
one pint of boiling milk. Let them stand until thoroughly 
soaked, then add three eggs, well beaten. Then sprinkle 
over it cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg and allspice until it be- 
comes the color of fruit cake. Throw in a handful of 
raisins, sweeten to your taste and put in the oven and 
bake until brown. Serve with either lemon or wine sauce. 
Bun Pudding. 

Three-quarters of a pound of flour, the same of sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, five eggs, the whites and 
yolks beaten separately, one teaspoonful of soda anda 
teacupful of sour cream. Beat the cream of tartar and 
soda into the cream until it froths, cream the butter, mix 
all together and bake. 

Sauce for Pudding. 

Half a pound of butter, six tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar, one grated nutmeg, one glass of wine and one egg. 
Cream the butter, beat the sugar smoothly into it, and add 
the egg beaten very light ; then pour in the wine gradually, 
beating allthe time. Stir until well mixed, then put on 
the fire and cook slowly for fifteen minutes, stirring fre- 
quently to prevent the butter from oiling. Add a little 
flour and water mixed to thicken, if you choose. 

Spiced Cake (Virginia Recipe). 

One and one-half teacupfuls of butter, two of pulverized 
sugar, four of flour, one of sweet milk or cream, five eggs, 
two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one of allspice, one-half 
teaspoonful of cloves, one nutmeg, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder sifted through the flour. Cream the butter 
and sugar together, add the eggs (after they are well 
beaten) to the sugar and butter, and then the flour and 
spices. Beat the whole very hard, pour into a deep pan 
and bake about two hours. 


—Adelaide Preston. 
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“T00 FASTIDIOUS!” 

HANK you, I never drink tea. No, 
not any coffee nor milk, please ; water 
will do very nicely. Just a small 
piece of beef, please; no, not any 
peas norcorn. Potatoes? Yes, if you 

~ please ; would you believe it, potatoes 

are the only vegetable I eat? No preserves, thank 
you. They tell me at home that I am ‘too fastid- 
lous 

“Indeed!” said the hostess, slightly embarrassed 
and not thinking of anything else to say; “ Indeed! 
but | fear you will not enjoy your dinner very much! 
Is there nothing else you would like?” 

“Too fastidious!” “Too dainty!” No, indeed! 
the terms are not applicable. Too finical—affectedly 
fine—too whimsical, would be much more to the point. 

It is not fastidiousness nor daintiness that prompts 
so many people to refuse, first to taste and conse- 
quently to eat of the many “new” dishes that appear 
on the table. It is only a whim and a foolish one at 


that, which in the end leads to much awkwardness for 
all parties concerned, and not a little embarrassment 
for the various hostesses who must provide for self- 
styled “fastidious” eaters. 

I do not mean to urge people to eat more, for many 
people eat too much, as it is; but since variety is ac- 
knowledged to be the spice of life, I do urge the plea 
that people should try to cultivate a more varied 


taste, not only for their own comfort and future delec- - 


tation, but because of the extra work and worry and 
contriving incumbent on the housewife or hostess 
who must cater to the tastes of so many at one time. 

Of course there must be individuality of taste to a 
certain extent, on the same plan as “what will cure 
one, will kill another;” but how Jften do we hear 
the petulant: “I don’t believe . shall like that; so 
I won’t taste it!” This is the foundation for much 
of the so-called fastidiousness and daintiness. 

It goes without saying, that a test must be given be- 
fore a fair decision can be made. 

Take olives for exampie: Many people, who, at 
one time, would not eat even one olive, now have 
grown, after several trials, very, very fond of them. 

There are comparatively few dishes for which a 
taste cannot be cultivated; and I not only urge the 
individual person, in behalf of the busy housewife, to 
cultivate a taste for the ordinary cookery, but I also 
urge the maternal parent, in bebalf of the children, to 
think long and well before allowing them to refuse to 
taste each new dish—the first step towards deveiop- 


ing this unenviable “ fastidiousness.” 
—Emma L. Hauck. 
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THE FIRST VIOLET. 


Last year I found it on a bank 
South-sloping, while the snow lay yet 

In lessening patches here and there, 
But chilled not that brave violet. 


With happy heart and careful hand 
I raised it from its lowly place, 

And with its green leaves clustering round, 
I held it fondly to my face. 


And o’er the little bridge [ sped, 
And on along the hillside road, 
Unto a latticed cottage where 
The dear friend of my heart abode. 


I held the blossom gaily up, 
And smiled to see her brightening eyes, 
And both her slender hands outstretched 
To clasp it in her glad surprise. 


To-day I walked in somber mood, 
Perchance, indeed, my eyes were wet, 

When close beside my path I spied 
Fair-blooming the first violet. 


With heavy heart and trembling hand 
I bore it to the far hillside, 

Where no doors open to the spring, 
And they whom we call dead abide. 


And tenderly I laid it down 
On sod that many tears had wet ;— 
But oh! the bars that lay between 
Her hand and that first violet ! 
—LEmma A. Lent. 
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PALMS AND FERNS. 


Their Culture and Use in Home Decoration. 


EW plants compare with the 
graceful palms and ferns for 
home adornment. In ferns the 
Davallia stricta or, among 
the maidenhair varieties, the 
delicate Adiantum gracilli- 
mum, or the _ longer-leaved, 
showery looking, and perhaps 
more expensive /ar/eyense, are 
each a delight to look upon. 
Such plants should have not 
smaller than four-inch pots, as 
success will be better assured 

to have a sturdy plant to start with. The treatment 
is simplicity itself. In summer keep in shaded nooks 
as the sun’s rays are then too strong for the tender 
fronds. But a sunny window in winter will benefit 
them and prevent the new growth from becoming 
drawn and straggling, as will be the case when too 
far away from the light, through the cold, short 
winter days. 

Whenever the top soil has the appearance of be- 
coming dry, wet it thoroughly (in winter with tepid 
water), every part of the soil being thoroughly 
soaked. The space from the soil to the top of the 
pot, should be filled with water, then drain well before 
returning to the saucer. Do not entertain the idea of 
many amateur florists, that any plant, no matter how 
much it likes moisture, should be allowed to con- 
tinually stand in water, as this will tend to rot off the 
fine feeding roots, stop the growth and eventually 
kill the plant. While in summer the wetting process 
will be necessary each day, in winter every other day 
will suffice. 

Should a frond now and then dry up, clip it off 
carefully; should the entire plant collapse, as is 
sometimes the case, from lack of proper care, do not 
“set it down cellar until spring,” and then ask, 
““Why does it not show any signs of life?” It would 
have about the same effect on the tender, heat-loving 
plant, as to remove a frail infant to quarters where 
warmth and nourishment were unknown. Instead 
cut off the entire top, give a warm, light place, and 
the desired result will soon follow—first the tiny pink, 
threadlike shoots, which presently expand into a 
beautiful new frond. They will make their appear- 
ance in quick succession, soon producing.a wealth 
of fairylike foliage that can but delight the heart of 
any flower lover. 

Another beautiful plant that well rivals the fern in 
daintiness, is the asparagus P/umosis (not Zenues- 
simus), which is a grand variety, but inclined to twine 
and grow upward as smilax. This requires much the 
same care, as the fern is perhaps easier for the be- 
ginner to keep in nice condition. It is particularly 
effective when placed at the foot of a mirror, where 
its delicate beauty may be so prettily reflected. 

To have plants do well and appear to the best 


advantage be careful in the arrangement, not setting 
them here and there in ovt-of the-way places. For 
the popular bouquet table, place the fern or asparagus 
on the lower shelf, with either Zautania borbonica. 
Pandanus uitilis, or a fine specimen of Dracena on 
the top. The result will be a thing of beauty far 
more attractive than the richest and most expens ye 
bric-a-brac. 

Of their utility as a dinner table decoration, we 
cannot say too much; their dainty leaves giving a 
beautiful lacelike effect over the snowy linen. ‘Tey 
will add as much to the appearance of the table as 
the choicest cut flowers, and there is the advantage 
of being able to use them at any time without the 
outlay necessary for decoration in loose flowers, 
which is no small item, especially at some seasons of 
the year. 

The usually unsightly pots can be covered in 
various ways, the pretty and cheap gilded paper pot 
cover, the figured bronze pot, or the china or silver 
jardiniere or fern dish answering well. Should neither 
of these be at hand, wrap the pot loosely with snowy 
cotton, and tie it about midway with dainty pale 
green ribbon, or any color that harmonizes well with 
the other decorations. 

Favorites among the palms are the stately Areca 
Jutesens and Kentia belmoreana, which, when if not 
too small a size—say a seven-inch pot or larger—are 
most effective on or near the floor, in a chimney 
corner or between windows, where there is not a 
desirable space for chair or table. The Zawéri1 
borbonica or Chinese Fan palm, appears to better 
advantage on a low plant stand or table. Then the 
Aracaria excelsa or Norfolk Island Pine, reminding 
one of a miniature Christmas tree, and last and in 
stature least, though beautiful withal, the tiny Cos 
qweidleana without which a collection is incomplete. 
Either is an ornament to the parlor, halls, dining 
room, or in shaded nooks of the piazza or the lawn 
in summer, when a daily showering either from hose 
or watering pot, will keep them in a nice condition 
through the hot summer days. As they outgrow 
their pots which will not occur as often as one is apt 
to think, have an experienced florist attend to them, 
and there will be no difficulty in keeping them in 
perfect health. 

There are many beautiful things with which to 
adorn our homes, but the product of the most skilled 
hands is incompieteness without some growing thing. 
These bits of living green do one’s eyes good in 
winter, and their light waving foliage seems to have 
a cooling effect through the sweltering summer days. 
‘**We love not man the less but Nature more.” 

—Josie Chambers. 
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HOME NEST BUILDING. 
When Muchado and Doolittle 
Mate for life together, 
’Tis hard to build a nest that will 
Withstand all sorts of weather. 
—Mrs. Weatherwax. 
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THE “PUTTERING” WOMAN. 
A Portrait. 


LEP: O “putter,” which is essen- 

;s] tially the derivative from 
“potter,” is a word hard to 
define and easy to under- 
stand. It means to busy 
oneself about trifles and to 
work to little purpose. It 
means a vast expenditure of 
nervous energy on matters 
that might be lightly dis- 
missed or relegated to 
others, and the consequent 
failure to gain “power 
through repose,” or culture through the elevation 
and concentration of the life. And one of the sad- 
dest sights in the world is to see a woman occu- 
pied strenuously with innumerable and self-imposed 
household nothings ! 

| do not of course refer to “the trivial round the 
common task” of duties inseparable from household 
management, the rearing and training of children, 
the economics of the commissariat and the like. 
Women of capacity discharge such duties with 
promptitude and thoroughness and still find leisure 
for church and social obligations, for the writing and 
reading of books, for healthful recreation. I mean 
rather by “puttering’”’ the over-emphasis which is 
put upon trifles of little or no importance, trifles that 
may as well be left to servants, the exaggeration 
of household details, the gradual contraction of a 
woman's life to such pettiness of environment as will 
ultimately dwarf the higher powers and faculties. 
And this baneful tendency is not confined to any 
particular class of women. It is not a question of 
poverty or wealth whether a woman shall become a 
mere household “ putterer.” It zs a question of 
intelligence, of will power, of management, of innate 
capacity. Not infrequently as pastor of a church I 
have found that the women in my congregation who 
read the best books, lend a helping hand to philan- 
thropy, respond to appeals for workers, and keep 
abreast with their husbands in knowledge of current 
and weighty topics are those having but one servant 
and from two to three children. 

No. The habit of “ puttering” is the foe of ad 
classes of women who fall by insensible degrees into 
the snare of “much troubling about many things” 
of no vital importance whatever. The woman of this 
type may possess excellent qualities of mind and 
heart; but they are in danger of being swallowed up 
in the sea of the infinitesimal. She comes down to 
breakfast forecasting muddy coffee; she goes to bed 
at night anxiously debating whether the raspberry 
Jam was stored away on the second or third shelf of 
the pantry. And from the time of getting up to the 
time for sleep her mind is drawn, as by a potent 
Magnet, to trifles that do not materially affect the 
ensemble of household management. Now it is worry 


as to what shall be done with an accumulating mass 
of daily papers which the ragman will jump at the 
chance of calling for regularly once a week. Now it 
is a bad quarter of an hour because she decided to 
let Jack go to school without his reefer. Now there 
is a crease of irritation in the white forehead if the 
servants are five minutes late in putting on the din- 
ner, and the habit of exaggerated concern is so fixed 
that if her kusband fails to arrive promptly from the 
office he must surely be mangled by a cable car or 
overcome by apoplexy. 

The “ puttering ” woman is never able to get away 
from herself. In the maelstrom of the self-centered 
she cares less and less for social enjoyment and 
recreation, for books and reading, because her whole 
mind is taken up with determining whether the family 
ark of a trunk shall go up garret or remain in the 
back entry, or a hundred trifles of equal moment. 
Poor soul! Her originally fine nature may be warped 
or twisted by this failing until the good housewife 
grows unbearably petulant and rasping. So un- 
nerved, in fact, that when Molly and Jack return 
from school they are soundly “ spanked ”’ for climb- 
ing over back fences on the way home while the ex- 
hausted mother sits down to cry, and discovers in 
tears the only swift relief from nervous tension. 

There is a family likeness in all portraits of the 
“puttering”’ woman. Her type is one of the most 
unvarying in all creation. But the encouragement of 
the situation is that the present athletic, out-of-door 
life for girls is building up a race of young women, 
who, when married, will begin their careers with a 
reserve fund of strength, energy, buoyancy, and 
accumulated power to which their mothers were 
strangers. And the mothers themselves who “ put- 
ter’? may win back much that has been lost of larger 
interest in larger worlds by resolutely building a new 
physical life on the modern scientific basis of phys- 


ical culture. 
—trederick Stanley Root. 
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UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 


There is nothing in the Bible which requires Christians 
to be sad. 

A proud look is abomination to the Lord, as well as a 
lying tongue 

Grace and nature work harmoniously together, if we 
can but ward off prurient fingers. 

God has a broader horizon than we, He sees farther 
and clearer. Strong and weak are earthly terms. 

It is almost impossible to feel cross while you are 
looking pleasant, or disconsolate while you are looking 
cheerful. 

We shall all be considerably surprised, when we get to 
Heaven, at finding things there different from what we 
expected. 

God, our Father, in his infinite love to us, in his bound- 
less, sympathizing tenderness, receives the work of our 
hands according to the love which prompted, and not ac- 
cording to the skill that wrought —Gail Hamilton. 
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MODERN POINT AND BATTENBURG LACE. 
How to Cleanse Them. 


THE pity of it!” Collars, 
handkerchiefs, or center- 
pieces, upon which have been 
lavished the most intricate 
stitches, ruined; their deli- 
cate beauty changed into a 
stringy mess of thread and 
braid! No wonder you hear 
the oft-repeated warning: 
“Do not waste your money 
and time on Battenburg! 
Don’t ruin your eyes over 

point lace ; one washing renders the work unsightly 
and two unfit for use!” In the reception room of a 
convent, the home of beautiful needlework and ex- 
quisite neatness, I beheld an elegant stand cover of 
Battenburg reduced to the same starched stringiness 
before observed. 

Can it be that this wholesale destruction is due to 
a lack of information on the subject of lacewashing ? 
If so, my experience may prove a help to some one. 
I do not hesitate in saying make point lace as deli- 
cate and Battenburg as beautiful as you desire. 
When they are soiled, let the fingers that have so lov- 
ingly fashioned them as tenderly wash them, This 
is a work for none but sensitive hands. 


Baste the lace on a stout piece of lawn. Take 


short stitches, sewing along the inner edge of the 
pattern first, then stretch the fabric until the lace 
lays perfectly smooth. Catch down the main figures 


and, lastly, the border. If there are picots in the 
body of the work or upon the border, put a stitch in 
each one, drawing the picot out its full length. This 
careful basting is absolutely essential, 

Now for the removal of soilure. Take soap (recipe 
which I append) and warm water ; put them ina fruit 
jar, together with the point lace or small Battenburg 
pieces, and shake until clean. Rinse in the same 
manner, in clear water, to which has been added a 
few drops of gum arabic water, and a little coffee, if 
a creamy tint is desired. Do not wring, but squeeze 
the articles in a towel. 

Pieces that are too large for the jar should soak in 
the suds about fifteen minutes. Work gently be- 
tween the hands, squeezing the dirt out. In the 
rinsing water, instead of the gum arabic, pour a very 
little thin cornstarch—not laundry starch—if you 
would have success. Stretch the cloth upon which 
the lace is basted over some upholstered surface. 
Pin the cloth taut, taking care that every portion of 
the pattern is in correct shape. 

Let the article become perfectiy dry before remov- 
ing Iron the linen centre, but press the lace, on the 
wrong side, over several thicknesses of flannel. 
Press lightly, very lightly, remembering not to 
dampen the lace. 

By following these directions, filmy laces—even 


white chiffon veils—may be frequently washed, re- 
tain their beauty and, what is still better, do not show 
that they have been cleaned. 

To make the soap: Take one ounce of soap bark, 
put into one pint of water, boil twenty minutes and 
strain. Into this liquid put one ounce of borax and 
one half-bar of white soap, shaved fine; heat until 
dissolved, when it is ready for use. 

As this amount is enough for a goodly number of 
pieces, and it will keep indefinitely, pour it in a jar, 
It will have the tinge of the bark, but this will not 


affect the most delicate fabric. 
—Eleanor Drew, 
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DISINFECTION. 


ISINFECTION calls for the most thorough, 
conscientious care, the deadly germs of 
disease are invisible to the naked eye, but 
they are there waiting for a suitable open- 
ing in some run-down system. A room 

that has been occupied by a patient with some in- 
fectious or contagious disease should be fumigated 
at once. In small towns and villages where this 
matter is not a public function it is well for house- 
keepers to understand how to carry it on themselves, 
and don’t “trust in Providence” until you have 
done all you can yourself. 

The method of fumigating as carried on by the 
board of health of the city of Boston is very thorough, 
and disease is much circumscribed by their method, 
which is as follows: Close the windows and doors 
tightly, stuff them with paper if they are loose. Take 
sticks of sulphur, moisten with wood alcohol (the 
other alcohol will do, but the wood alcoho! is 
cheaper), and ignite with a match. Burn enough to 
fill the room with a thick smoke for five or six hours, 
at the end of that time open all the windows and the 
odor will soon become faint. A handy way to prepare 
sulphur for burning is to fill a coal hod half full of 
cinders or ashes and set the sulphur in a whole (not 
soldered) tin dish on top. All the bedding that can- 
not be scalded, and all draperies in the room should re- 
main until after the fumigating, then they may be put 
out in the open air. Of course in some extreme cases 
it is well to burn the bedding altogether. All excreta 
thrown into the vaults should be immediately well 
covered with earth and lime or ashes, burn al! rags 
and cloths used about the patient. Put a cupful of 
corrosive sublimate in a pail of water, wring out a 
cloth dry and wipe the walls and woodwork, wash 
the floor or carpet over with it also. Do not touch 
brass or iron when using it as a wash and taken 
internally it is deadly poison. Previous to fumi- 
gating remove all plants, birds, silverware, jewelry. 
It is a wise plan to burn sulphur through the house 
two or three times a year, especially in villages and 
country places where cesspools and surface drainage 
is the rule, as it may prevent much unnecessary 


sickness. 
— Winifred B. Cossitt. 
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AN EASTER PAGE. 


IF CHRIST WERE DEAD. 
O sad-faced mourners, who each day are wending 
Through churchyard paths of cypress and of yew, 
Leave for to-day the low graves you are tending, 
And lift your eyes to God’s eternal blue ! 


It is no time for bitterness or sadness ; 
Twine Easter lilies, not pale asphodels ; 

Let your souls thrill to the caress of gladness, 
And answer the sweet chime of Easter bells. 


If Christ were still within the grave’s low prison, 
A captive of the enemy we dread ; 
If from that moldering cell He had not risen, 
Who then could chide the gloomy tears you shed? 


Poor hearts! The butterfly with pinions golden 
Spurns the gray cell that erst its freedom barred; 

And the freed soul with wings no longer holden 
Smiles back on life as on a broken shard. 


If Christ were dead there would be need to sorrow, 
But he has risen and vanquished death for aye! 
Hush then your sighs, if only till the morrow, 
At Easter give your grief a holiday. 
—May Riley Smith. 


GIFTS AT EASTER. 

HERE are two festivals in the Christian 
year that are marked by the interchange 
of gifts. These are Christmas and 
Easter. On Easter, besides making 
some slight remembrance to each other 
in commemoration of the season, those 

whose souls are filled with the solemn joy at the 
thought of the Resurrection, seek to give it expression 
by laying an Easter offering upon the altar of the 
living church. It is at this time that those whe have 
lost a loved one give something that can* be used in 
the service of the church, as a memorial of the de- 
parted, and it is also at this season that the mite 
boxes, which should represent so much self-denial, 
are brought into the Lord’s treasury. It is the spirit, 
not the cost, that sanctifies the gift, and a bunch of 
wild flowers or a cluster of ferns, half-hidden by the 
exotic decorations of the chancel, may represent just 
as much as a brass eagle or open work desk lecturn, 
a silver chalice or a carved credence table, a marble 
font or a stained glass window. 

For those who wish to keep Easter by sending a 
token on this occasion, there are the beautiful Easter 
cards from which to choose. This year they are very 
dainty, and while not nearly so large as those which 
have been used in former years, they show a refine- 
ment of thought and execution which is very attract- 
ive. Of course, the cross predominates in the 
designs, and is accompanied by a delicate spray of 
white lilies, primroses or forget-me-nots. Other 
designs embody the star with rapturous angels soar- 
ing heavenwards, but the star properly is a Christmas 
emblem, and not nearly so appropriate for Easter as 


the cross. Besides the cards, there are choice book- 
lets for the devoutly inclined. There are collections 
of those fugitive poems, which are written by writers 
too modest to append a name, but filled with soulful 
song, whose verses find a place in the poet’s corner 
of some religious weekly. 

Thomas Kempis and Jeremy Taylor, among the 
old writers, have always been favorite authors at this 
time. Prayer books, too, have been considered par- 
ticularly appropriate for an Easter gift—the finer the 
rice paper leaves, and the more delicate and exquisite 
the bindings, the greater the demand. 

There seems to be considered a peculiar appropri- 
ateness in what represents a development from it, 
suggested by the germ bud bulb, egg, or chrysalis, 
flowers, eggs and the tiny fluffy chicks, or the 
feathered songsters winging their tuneful way to the 
skyey depths; the butterfly, all that is latent with 
life, that seeks development through change, these 
are the ideas that belong to Easter. Not only are 
flowers carried to the church, but they bear Easter 
greeting to friends. 

Among the festal colors, white and gold stand pre- 
eminent; and, consequently, in the celebration of 
the festival of Easter, the altar cloths are generally 
white, heavily embroidered with goid, and the lilies 
are chosen that have pure white petals and yellow 
centers. The egg is white, and the little chicken that 
emerges from it is a golden ball of fine feathers; 
the butterflies that burst the bars of their tomb, on 
leaving the chrysalis, are brilliant with gold.—* Di 
Vernon ” in San Francisco News Letter. 

THE DATE OF EASTER. 

The date of Easter is determined by the ecclesi- 
astical calendar of the Catholic church. It is a very 
complicated and elaborate affair invented by Lilius, 
a Neapolitan astronomer and sage, under Pope 
Gregory XIII, at the close of the sixteenth century. 
It would be preposterous to tax the brains of modern 
readers with the abstruse calculations by which the 
date of Easter is determined, but a few general rules 
might be given for their enlightenment. 

The regulations of the council of Nice are four: 
First, Easter must be celebrated on a Sunday; 
second, this Sunday must follow the fourteenth of 
the paschal moon; third, the paschal moon is that 
moon whose fourteenth day falls on or next follows 
the day of the vernal equinox; fourth, the equinox is 
fixed invariably in the calendar on the 21st day of 
March. 

This calendar moon, it should be remembered, is 
not the moon of the heavens, nor yet the moon of the 
astronomers, but it is an imaginary moon created for 
ecclesiastical convenience. From these conditions it 
follows that Easter Sunday cannot happen earlier 

than the 22d of March or later than the 25th of April. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria} 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


My Heart’s in Galilee. 
The day is ending; faster, faster, 
The dark comes on o’er land and sea; 
I close the Book, but still beside the Master 
I walk through Galilee. 
Through date and palm the breezes, softly stealing, 
The lily stirs upon her graceful stem ; 
And on the air are whispered tales of healing 
And speech of Bethlehem. 
Anon I hear the lisp of little voices, 
Where ’mid the flowers wild the children play, 
And catch another sound as Age rejoices 
To meet Him on His way. 


Half dreaming thus, I see, the Book before me, 
The Gentle One who healed beyond the sea, 
And as the precious twilight stealeth o'er me, 
My heart’s in Galilee. —T. C. Harbaugh. 
+++ + + 

Clothed “PEOPLE WHO LIVE in glass houses 
in must not throw stones,” says the proverb ; 
Glass. but what will we do in case our women 
folks come to dress themselves in glass? 
In the march of modern invention this seems by no 
means an impossibility. Weare told that a European 
manufacturer is turning out bonnets by the thousand, 
the glass cloth of which they are composed having 
the same shimmer and brilliancy of color as silk, and, 
what is a great advantage, being impervious to water. 
In Russia there has for a long time existed a tissue 
manufactured from the fibre of a peculiar filamentous 
stone from the Siberian mines, which by some secret 
process is shredded and spun into a fabric which, 
although soft to the touch and pliable in the extreme, 
is of so durable a nature that it never wears out. 
This is probably what has given an enterprising firm 

the idea of producing spun-glass dress lengths. 

The Muscovite stuff is thrown into the fire when 
dirty, like asbestos, by which it is made absolutely 
clean again ; but the spun-glass silk is simply brushed 
with a hard brush and soap and water, and is none 
the worse for being either stained or soiled. The 
material is to be had in white, green, lilac, pink and 
yellow, and bids fair to become very fashionable for 


evening dresses. An Austrian is the inventor of this 
novel fabric, which is rather costly. Tablecloths, 
napkins, and window curtains are also made of it. 
It has also been discovered that glass is capable of 
being turned into a fine cloth, which can be worn 
next the skin without the slightest discomfort. 
++ + + 
ELEGANCE OF LANGUAGE must give way to simplicity 
in preaching sound doctrine —Savonarola. 
+ + 
HERE IS A DECLARATION, unqualifiedly 
made by a scientific journal of this coun- 
try of good standing. Are its state- 
ments sufficiently accurate to justify the 
charges which are made? and if so, how may the con- 
dition which it describes be corrected? Medical sci- 
ence is sadly hampered by the crude theories of the 
masses. Far as it lags behind other departments of 
science it dare not move forward as fast it could or 
would if the public would let it. No doctor dare do 
for his patients the best he might because he knows 
it would mean instant dismissal from the case. A 
premium is set upon quackery by even well educated 
men and women. The most successful doctors are 
those who take more pains t> treat the friends of the 
sick than they do to cure their patients. To please 
the well is the secret of success in medical practice. 
If it was possible to determine the proportion of suc- 
cesses to failures in the treatment of the sick by each 
medical man, the world would open its eyes in aston- 
ishment. It would be found that those whose patients 
most frequently recover are by no means the ones 
with the largest practice or who can command the 
largest fees. He is the most successful one whose 
personal appearance is pleasing, who has the greatest 
ability in appearing to agree with influential friends 
concerning the nature of the disease and the line of 
treatment. He must espouse their crudest notions 
and do nothing to shock their prejudices. Where his 
judgment tells him that nothing should be done fur- 
ther than establishing hygienic conditions he must 
pander to their folly and write a prescription. He 


+ + + 
What the 
Doctor 
Dares Do, 
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always does the best he dare for the sufferers, but the 
amount of benefit he can bestow varies with the vio- 
lence and character of the prejudices he has to meet. 
A man whose nature will not permit him to waver 
from what he knows to be for the best interests of his 
patients, is constantly the subject of adverse criticism 
and doubt. Where success promptly crowns his 
efforts he gets some praise. Where there is delay 
and no prompt signs of gain he is usually dismissed 
amid disrespectful criticisms from those he has failed 
to please. 
+ + 

“THIS WON’T DO,” exclaimed Mrs. Box excitedly, 
‘“there’s thirteen at table.” 

“ Never mind, ma,” shouted little Johnnie, “I kin eat 
fur two.”"—Pearson’s Weekly. 


++ + + + 


What One THE FOLLOWING little story, which 
Woman may or may not be strictly true in a 

Did. literal sense, is yet so true in spirit that 

it may well have a place in this depart- 

ment: ‘Please state to the Court exactly what you 


did between eight and nine o’clock on Wednesday 
morning,” said a lawyer to a delicate-looking little 
woman on the witness stand. ‘“ Well,” she said, after 
a moment’s reflection, “I washed my two children 
and got them ready for school and sewed a button on 
Johnny’s coat and mended a rentin Nellie’s dress. 
Then I[ tidied up my sitting room and made two beds 
and watered my house plants and glanced over the 
morning paper. Then I dusted my parlor and set 
things to rights in it and washed some lamp chim- 
neys and combed my baby’s hair and sewed a button 
on one of her little shoes and then I swept out my 
front entry and brushed and put away the children’s 
Sunday clothes and wrote a note to Johnny’s teacher 
asking her to excuse him for not being at school on 
Friday. Then I fed my canary bird and cleared off 
the breakfast table and gave the grocery man an order 
and swept off the back porch, and then I sat down 
and rested a few minutes before the clock struck 
nine. That’s all.” “All!” said the dazed lawyer. 
“Excuse me, Judge; I must get my breath before I 
call the next witness.” 
++ + + + 

PRICK A NUTMEG with.a pin, and, if it is fresh and 

good, oi! will instantly spread around the puncture. 


++ + + + 


A TALKING OF RUGS—which is an appro- 
Rugged priate subject at this season of the year — 
Subject. it may not be generally known that Chaun- 

cey M. Depew of New York, so widely 
famed in many ways, is one of the most indefatigable 
collectors of rugs. Of course he has been very suc- 
cessful in his pursuit, owing to his exceptional oppor- 
tunities. One of the New York papers, in referring 
to his hobby, has this to say: One would think that 
So great aman as Chauncey M. Depew, who has ac- 
quaintances more numerous than the Premier of Eng- 
land, and who visits foreign countries every year to 


be received by nobility, would be content with human 
interests and not desire others. Yet our Chauncey is 
busy all summer—as busy as busy can be—not with 
social duties, but on a self-imposed task—the gather- 
ing of rugs! 

If an inventory of Mr. Depew’s rugs were to be 
taken, it would read like the advertising list of a rug 
auction, for he has them from every country, of every 
size and every description, and procured at all costs. 
He hasa nice little square silk rug, upon which Marie 
Antoinette is said to have murmured her last prayer 
to Heaven betore putting her pretty neck under the 
guillotine, and he owns a long woolly strip, with 
crimson bordering, upon which Napoleon paced rest- 
lessly the night he decided to meet his Waterloo. 
Rugs that have been honored by the footsteps of 
yachting queens have been taken from the cabins of 
the craft and presented to the genial Chauncey upon 
the close of his vacation trip aboard. And owners 
of those little private palaces on wheels in “ special 
cars” have been proud to say: ‘“ Let me add to your 
rug collection by giving you this drawing-roor: Dag- 
hestan.” 


++ + + + 


THE OTHER DAY Manager Wardlow of the telegraph 
office in Brazil, took a telegram which read: 

* Miss , will you be mine?” 

It was delivered to the proper party, and soon she came 
tripping into the office to wire herreply. It read: 

“Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes.’ 

Ten words, you see, and she paid her quarter, then 
tripped out of the room with the sweetest kind of a blush. 
—Indianapolis Sun. 


+~+ + + + 

Golf Now THAT THE GAME OF GOLF has 

in the become so popular as an outdoor 
Dance Hall. sport, somebody suggests its adoption, 
or rather the adoption of some of its 

features, in connection with dancing parties. Such 
an arrangement has already been made by the girls 
of a New York dancing class, to wind up the dancing 
season, and also to replenish their stock of golf 
necessaries. They do not exactly intend to have a 
game in the ballroom, but they have arranged to have 
all the favors in the cotillion articles which can be 
used in playing golf. For the first figure there will 
be golf sticks and golf balls, and the girls and men 
can choose which ever they prefer. Golf waistcoats 
and knitted stockings and caps will be the favors in 
the second. The girls have been working away on 
these things for an age, and are in a state of terror 
for fear they will not fit the stout and the thin, the 
tall and the short; but they have made them all to 
fit big men and women, as it is easier to “take in” 
than to “let out.” One pretty and original feature 
has been arranged. Twelve couples will be called 
out. Golf sticks will be the only favor used in this 
figure; the men will form in line at one end of the 
room, and hold their sticks out at the side, forming a 
sort of fence. The girls, from the opposite end, will 
run towards them, and dance in and out, as in the 
snake figure, holding hands. At a given signal from 
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the leader they will then, with their partners, dance 
back to their seats. The ballroom is to be decorated 
with the colors of the different golf clubs to which 
the girls and men belong, and. there will be an inno- 
vation also in the way of adorning the supper table. 
Instead of having the ordinary basket of pink or 
red roses in the centre, there wiil be a miniature golf 
field made of moss, with a fence of smilax surround- 
ing it. It is to be hoped that the golf fever will not 
take possession of the dancers, with all these golf 
‘surroundings and suggestions. If some men armed 
with a golf stick, a cap on his head, and waistcoat 
over his arm, should imagine himself on the Shinne- 
cock Links, the girls’ ball gowns might suffer. 
+ + + + 

HIs FIANCEE (with enthusiam) “And were you ever in a 

real engagement, major ?” 


The major (misunderstanding). ‘ Never before, I assure 


+++ + + 


THE MATTER OF eating and drinking 
during the hot weather of summer is 
always an important one, more espe- 
cially so far as drink is concerned. 
Many persons will continue thoughtless, careless and 
reckless, no matter what good advice may be given 
them—which would not so much matter, were they 
the only ones to suffer. But when the rAappiness of 
others is involved, the duty of warning in the right 
direction must still be pursued. Here are some sug- 
gestions from a semi-medical paper which for their 
candor and good sense ought to be widely read, and 
when read to be heeded : 

Man may have early thought to manufacture bev- 
erages from various vegetable substances, and so 
have originated the habit of taking fluids, which are 
never really meant to quench thirst only. Some are 
taken for their aroma, or for their supposed strength- 
ening and stimulating qualities, as various wines and 
spirits; others, as beer, for their sustaining and sat- 
isfying properties; others, as some fruit and vege- 
table juices, for their refreshing qualities. 

We call the three former, that is spirits, wines and 
beers, alcoholic drinks ; their composition we cannot 
here enter upon, but their effect upon the human sys- 
tem, if taken in any undue quantity, is not healthful. 
As regards the hot season, alcoholic beverages re- 
quire the very greatest care in their use, and to take 
only such wines as are really of a cooling tendency. 
When vitality flags very much, it is possible to give a 
sudden stimulus to the nervous system by taking a 
small quantity of wine or spirits with cold water, 
which will rally an exhausted person suddenly, and 
help him to exert his energies for recovery; but to 
drink successively any quantity of wine or spirits in 
hot weather is equal to trying to commit suicide on 
the chance—that the pistol will not shoot or the rop# 
will not hang. To increase in summer the heat of the 
blood, which alcohol does, is an irrational venture. 

As far as beer is concerned, the taking of it is by 
many thought a necessity, with the thermometer at 


Weather 
Drinking. 


ninety degrees. Beer and more beer is called for, 
while each glass makes the day hotter for him who 
takes it. Beer should only be taken in the cool of 
the evening, that it may somewhat restore the flag- 
ging strength after the labor of the day. It is better 
to avoid it as much as possible during the day. We 
have now many aerated drinks, fruit and lime juices, 
mineral waters and iced lemonades, all refreshing and 
abating the influence of excessive heat from without. 
Rice water, barley water, oatmeal water, with lemon 
and sugar, should be ready in every house where chil- 
drenare. These are surely better than cold tea, which 
is often given, or milk, that cannot always be trusted. 
Small pieces of ice are very refreshing now and then 
for strong, healthy persons; also a drink of water 
mixed with vinegar and molasses is thirst quenching 
for work people, or a slice of lemon dipped into 
white sugar. Cool the blood without disturbing the 
digestion and distending the bowels and you will get 
through the day. A small ice-cream now and then is 
refreshing, but a continual use cf it in sultry weather 
may have very evil consequences. 
+ + + 

““WHAT’S THE MATTER, BRUSEE? You look sad.” 

““T am sad. I decorated a set of soup plates for Mrs. 
Boodelle ; and what do you suppose she does with them?” 

“Give itup. What?” 

“Uses ’em for soup.”—-Good News. 


After 
Death, 


A CLERGYMAN, writing in one of the re- 
ligious papers, and using as a text or key- 
note the verse— 

If I should die to-night, 

My friends would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed these icy hands had wrought, 
Some gentle words the frozen lips had said, 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 

The memory of selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words would all be put aside; 

And so I should be loved and mourned to-night,— 


after noting with approval the law of humanity which 
requires kindly mention of the dead, proceeds to say: 
Does it not still impress one as exceedingly absurd 
and inconsistent to reserve all our kind words, and 
all expressions of appreciation of the friends whom 
we mourn, until they lie stiff and stark before us, dead 


alike to our praises and our rebukes? Asa pastor of 
many years’ experience it has often been my sad duty 
to minister in households where some sudden be- 
reavement has plunged all in deepest sorrow. The 
tributes then borne by the weeping friends to the vir- 
tues of character possessed by the one taken away 
filled me with surprise—virtues of which I had been 
entirely oblivious until that moment. I was no 
stranger to the dead or the living, and yet in all my 
acquaintance with them I had never by sign or token 
at any time received the slightest intimation that such 
virtues existed. Not one word or hint had ever been 
given me by those friends which could have led me 
to entertain that exalted opinion of the dead to which 
their merits justly entitled them, if those friends now 
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spake truly. How much better it would have been 
for all concerned if the truth had been allowed to 
come out while yet their dead was alive in their midst. 
I feel well assured that that cold heart would then 
have experienced emotions of joy to which it had re- 
mained astranger all its days, which would have been 
betokened in the brightening of the eye, in the light- 
ing up of the face, in the quickening of the step, in 
every word and action, had they only been made con- 
scious of the fact that their virtues were known and 
appreciated by the friends who surrounded them. 
++ + + + 
God Bless You. 
When you've struggled hard and long, 
And the battle has gone wrong, 
And the world of cares oppress you; 
Like cool water from a spring, 
Like a balm the south winds bring, 
Are the simple words, “ God bless you.” 
When you’re going far away, 
Far from all you love to stray, 
And the parting pangs distress you; 
Like a sunbeam in the heart, 
Though the choking tears may start, . 
Are the words, “ Good-by, God bless you.” 
When the bitter days are past, 
When your joy is full at last, 
And the winds of Heaven caress you; 
Then the heart will overflow 
While the happy heads bend low, 
And the true friends say, ‘“‘ God bless you.” 


Be his faith in James or Paul, 
One God, many or none at all, 
Whose kind lips the words address you; 
Nothing matters ; when its needs, 
Doubts, philosophies and creeds 
Are forgotten in “God bless you.” 
++ + + + 
The OcCASIONALLY “the servant question ” 
Perpetual = siill comes to the front; and still more 
Question. occasionally something sufficiently new 
and sensible to be worthy of reprinting 
is given to the world. Such is the following disser- 
tation on the duty of the mistress to the servant, from 
Harper’s Bazar: First, provide good sleeping and 
working quarters, giving to each servant, if possible, 
a separate room, or at least a separate bed. In the 
bedroom should be a window admitting plenty of air 
and sunlight, good heating arrangements, an iron 
bedstead, painted a light color for cheer, with a com- 
fortable mattress, good blankets, plenty of clean bed- 
linen, a comfortable, and good feather pillows. The 
furniture should be all wooden, with no upholstery, 
and consist of a bureau with several drawers and a 
looking glass, a washstand with toilet arrangements, 
a rocking-chair, a small table with lamp to work and 
read by, and some shelves for books and knickknacks. 
There should be also a closet, or hooks with a curtain 
hung over them, for clothing, a place for a trunk, 
and mats on the painted wood floor. Below in the 
kitchen all must be arranged suitably for the conven- 
ience and comfort of the workers, with everything 


conducive to order and cleanliness. If possible, 
there should be a servants’ sitting and dining room, 
where they may see their friends; for in the matter 
of company a wise mistress will be indulgent. It is 
never worth while to keep in our employ one whom 
we cannot trust, and so let us also trust our servants 
in the selection of companions, and allow them to 
have occasional visitors after working hours, who 
shall be decorous in their behavior, leave at half past 
ten o’clock, and not partake of the food we provide; 
but with these stipulations let us encourage the young 
women who are under our protection to welcome in 
the home which shields them their friends and rela- 
tions, masculine and feminine, and entertain them 
there properly and pleasantly. 

The sitting room should be cozy and cheerful, with 
center table, comfortable chairs, etc.; or if limited 
space will not allow such a room, and there is only 
the kitchen for the servants to eat and sit in, much 
may be done to make this pleasant and comfortable. 
Plenty of shelves must be arranged, that all cooking 
utensils can be put away when not in use, a table for 
meals besides those for cooking purposes must be 
provided, and some wooden arm-chairs besides the 
ordinary straight ones. Let servants have their spe- 
cial china, linen, glass, and plated or tin ware, and 
every lady should make it a stipulation with her cook 
that the servants’ meals shall be properly prepared 
and served. 

+~ + + + + 
THE language of truth is simple.—Euripides. 
+++ + + 
A Big, THE STATE OF Iowa has a peculiar so- 
Queer = ciety known as the Amana, comprising 
Family. 2.00 people, who live together as one 
great family. The society originated in 
Southern Germaay, but removed to this country fifty 
years ago, settling first near Buffalo, N. Y., but going 
to Iowa in 1854, acquiring their land from the govern- 
ment. A few of their social customs are thus inter- 
estingly described: They control 28,000 acres of 
land ‘The people hold everything in common. No 
man individually owns anything. Every man, woman 
and child is well fed and clothed, but all the surpius 
money goes into the treasury of the society. The 
people do not live on farms as the neighboring 
Americans do, but in villages, which are seven in 
number. Their villages are situated from two to five 
miles apart, and are all connected by a perfect sys- 
tem of telephones. 

The villages are about equal in size and the streets 
are as crooked as cow paths. The houses are huge 
structures, each after the same pattern and nearly all 
are built of bricks made at each village. A few of 
the houses are made of wood, and have never been 
painted. This is partly for economical reasons and 
partly because the Amanaites think painted buildings 
savor too much of style and worldliness. The small 
plat of ground between the houses is planted to vine- 
yards. Allof the cattle and live stock are kept in 
huge barns on the outer edge of the villages. The 
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fields are very large, some of them containing from 
five to eight thousand acres. 

The people all eat at public kitchens, having five 
meals a day, the men eating separately from the 
women and children. All hands sleep in the large 
dwellings, which are divided off in dormitories. 
Each person has his own room, and the families have 
rooms according to the number of their children. 
The young women all learn housework, and also 
spend several years as assistants and cooks in the 
kitchens. The men generally are classed off as to 
theic aptness or ability. The best informed keep the 
stores or are overseers of the workmen in the 
factories. 

The society will not tolerate any kind of instru- 
mental music, but vocal music is cultivated to the 
highest degree. The young people have few privi- 
leges. No card playing, dancing or theatre going is 
allowed, and no social gatherings of any kind. Young 
women and men are not allowed to walk together on 
the street or to keep company, but in case a couple 
are so unfortunate as to get in love and wish to marry 
they must make it known to the elder of their village. 
He at once separates them into different villages, 
and they are not allowed to correspond or see each 
other for two years. If at the end of that time they 
are of the same mind, they are married. But in case 
the couple wish to marry immediately, they are 
allowed to leave the society and get married, but they 
must remain out two years, when they can return. 

+e + 
TEACHER—“ What is raised mostly in damp climates ?” 
Johnny—* Umbrellas.” 
+++ + + 
Progressive 
Gambling. 


PERHAPS THE WESTERN judge who 
indulged these remarks might not have 
been so very far from right after all. 
In addressing a jury he said: I don’t know anything 
about progressive euchre, but I know that when two 
“one-galius”’ fellows play cards for money or other 
property, down ina hollow, that is gambling. Pro- 
gressive means advancing, and when parties clad in 
silks, satins, broadcloth, diamonds, gold watches and 
gold chains, meet in a parlor and play a series of 
games, and upon the result of the series the property 
in the prizes changes ownership, I think the game 
has progressed very far from the “ one-gallus ” fellows 
in the hollow, but it is still gambling. 

+ + 

“CREAT activity in ladies’ dress goods,”’ said the shop- 
man, when a mouse put in his appearance in front of the 
bargain counter. 

++ + + + 

On ONE OF THE MAGAZINES, in commenting 

His upon a subject which will doubtless interest 
Knees. many readers of Goop HousEKEEPING, asks 

and remarks: Did you ever know a man 
to get on his knees in proposing marriage ? Can you 
imagine a man—a man, we mean—making such an 
abject fool of himself? If he is worthy of the girl, 
he brings as much to the proposed union as she— 


perhaps more. Why, then, should he humiliate him- 
self? His proposition cannot be other than flatter- 
ing to her. It is a serious matter and should be 
treated seriously. She will respect dignity, respect 
self-respect. On the other hand, if aman is unworthy 
of the union he seeks, no amount of pleading and 
cringing can possibly glorify him in the girl’s eyes. 
It cannot kindle admiration for him, cannot bring 
him up to her level. Isn’t it about time to eliminate 
from our books and from our conversation this idea 
of the lover getting on his knees? 
++ + + 
THE MALLEABILITY OF GOLD is so great that a sheet of 
foil, it is said, can be beaten as thin as the slice of ham in 
a railway sandwich.—Tit Bits. 


++ +4 + 

A ONE OF THE brightest and best of our 
Proper national writers upon the home very 
Stimulant. truly declares that “one reason why 


some men do not get along better in 
this world is because they have not the proper stimu- 
lant in their homes. Their homes lack those little 
touches of refinement which bring the best out of 
them. Neatness and taste are possible in the poorest 
homes. Let a woman make the atmosphere as dainty 
as her means allow, and she will raise her husband 
to the same standard. And as she elevates him the 
effect is felt upon herself, her children, her home and 
her future. Some men respond more slowly to the 
touch of a woman’s hand displayed in their homes 
and upon their surroundings. The task may seem 
hopeless to the wife at times. But sooner or later the 
effect will show itself. There is something in every 
man which responds toa higher and gentler influence. 
Let his home be rough and he will be rough. But 
infuse into that home a softening touch, be it ever so 
simple, and the man feels it even though he may not 
directly notice it. He imbibes it unconsciously, and 
its effect is sure upon him.” 


++ + + + 

The HERE IS A SCREED from a paper pub- 
Sublimest lished at Pittsfield, Mass., which touches 
Courage. in such a beautiful way the subject of 


true heroism that it may be given un- 
changed. Would that the truest and best in human 
heroism had more ready and adequate appreciation : 
It took courage to advance on Missionary Ridge and 
to charge with the six hundred at Balklava, with all 
the encouragement of numbers and all the other in- 
centives which fire a soldier’s heart. It takes none 
the less of high resolve, self-abnegation and bravery, 
too, to quietly and uncomplainingly enter a house 
scourged by diphtheria in its most virulent, loathsome 
and contagious form for the purpose of caring for the 
sick. And yet this is what the two nurses from the 
House of Mercy, Miss Hazelton and Miss McCarty, 
did and are doing for a family in humble circum- 
stances on Jubilee Hill, and their only reward, in this 
world, will be in the satisfaction which comes from 
the sense of duty well done. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.’’— J7ennyson. 


WOMEN’S WAYS. 
Dear little lady, so tumbled and sleepy, 
Kneeling at dusk with her head on my knee! 
Lamplight is dim, and the shadows are creepy, 
Dear little lady, and, ah, sad me ! 
Saying a prayer that the angels must soften— 
Ah, little lady, could only it be! 
Time was when I prayed, too, often and often, 
Longing for one that we ne’er shall sce. 
Dear little Jady, till play days are over, 
Kneel here at dusk at my own tired knee ! 
Ne’er could you know what is under the clover, 
Dear little lady, but, ah, sad me.—Post Wheeler. 
++ + 
A GIRL’S OWN ROOM. 

The question often comes up, is it in good taste to 
have our rooms, and by “our” we refer to young 
girls’ rooms, crowded with trinkets and souvenirs. 
In one respect it is not the correct thing, but the 
fin-de-sicle young maiden with deftness and extra- 
ordinary taste can arrange her room artistically and 
get a great deal more in it than ene who fails to use 
such arts. Here is a description of an artistic room. 
A collection of about twenty dainty cups and saucers, 
also souvenir spoons from Old Point Comfort, Mount 
Pocono, Asbury Park, a “ Statue of Liberty” spoon, 
and others is among the trinkets. 

Among the cups and saucers there is a delicate 
blue and white Japanese one, a pale rose, a fluted 
one in white and gold, resting on four tiny feet, a 
Japanese “chrysanthemum” pattern in blue and 
white, a Holland Delft, and a very heavy white and 
gold one, the inside of the cup being solid gilt. 
These cups and saucers are so artistically arranged 
that they give one the impression of a collection of 
choice flowers, the different delicate tints of the 
china being most beautifully blended. 

This young girl’s toilet table, draped with white 
Swiss over pink, is covered with silver toilet articles, 
all of them having been birthday or Christmas 
presents. Some of the prettiest and most “fetch- 
ing” applications are a hand-mirror, frames in silver 
leaves, a large carved silver handkerchief box, pin 
trays, round, square and oblong jewel boxes, a silver- 
backed brush and comb as a matter of course, a 


** Cinderella slipper,” cushion of silver and pale pink 
velvet for stickpins, a soap box a silver-framed cal- 
endar, a shoehorn, a curling iron, a file, a button 
hook, manicure scissors, and a bonbonniere from the 
Chicago Exposition. 

Her bookcase is well furnished with the stories 
that girls love, and copies of the standard poets. 
And right here, let the suggestion be made that 
books given to young girls and children should in 
some cases be just a little beyond their years. They 
will soon “grow up” to them, and prize them all the 
more for not being so soon exhausted of pleasure or 
mental pabulum. 

A dainty writing table stands beside this young 
girl’s bed, equipped with her own special desk and 
writing materials. The mantel is decorated with 
various European souvenirs, vases, hand-paizted 
trays, bisque figures and “figurines,” etc., each 
article having some particularly pleasant association. 

Parents encourage your daughters in the adorn- 
ment of their rooms, as it yields a very pure and 
simple pleasure, and is productive of good fruit in 
after years. 

It is also in order, to teach them to care for their 
own rooms and to insist that thorough order and 
system prevail in its keeping.—Florida Agriculturist. 

+++ + + 
NERVOUS CHILDREN. 

* Asa rule, the more quiet a baby is kept during the 
first year of its life, the better chances it has fora 
life of health and happiness. The fact that so large 
a proportion of the human family die in infancy is 
due largely to the folly of nurses and the ignorance 
of mothers. Overbright babies do not commend 
themselves to physicians, who know that the first 
year of a child’s life should be spent largely in sleep. 
All efforts to arouse the dormant mind of the child 
at this period is attended with danger. The foolish 
practice of tossing a helpless baby in the air, while 
it screams both with affright and delight, is a most 
dangerous one. A physician with a large practice 
tells the story of a precociously bright child which 
showed evident delight when tossed in this way by a 
doting grandfather, who was accustomed to play with 
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it in this way every evening. The child trembled 
with delight when the night’s frolic was over, but one 
evening from this trembling it passed into a spasm, 
the first indication of one of those fatal brain diseases 
against which medical science is helpless. Nothing 
could be done but to wait until the little life had 
flown to a happier land.”—New York Tribune. 


+ + 
FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 


While most people differ as to the food most suit- 
able for children, there is one point upon which 
all agree, and that is that overfeeding is most 
dangerous. 

Children should be taught to regulate their ap- 
petite as well as to behave properly at table. Their 
little stomachs are often overloaded, their sleep is 
broken, and the little gourmand is cross, fretful, and 
feverish. Do not blame the child for this state of 
affairs, but blame yourself. 

Teach your child to moderate his desire to “ stuff” 
_ himself, and see that he is provided with wholesome, 
honest food that will nourish all parts of his body. 
From the time children have teeth they should use 
them. If nature did not demand them, and milk, 
other liquid foods, and soft, pulpy nourishment was 
all the young system needed to flourish upon, there 
would be no teeth provided. But the need of teeth 
is settled by the fact that the teeth are there. 

Did it ever strike any of you that possibly one 
cause of the rapid decay of teeth among children in 
these days is due to the care with which we keep 
them from using the teeth—exception, candies. 
While the bones are strengthening, the teeth form- 
ing and hardening, the brain learning to work, the 
whole little body striving to perfect itself, see to it 
that all requirements as to food are properly pro- 
vided. Vary the diet as much as possible. Do not 
confine it to oatmeal and breadstuffs, or entirely to 
meat or vegetables. 

A judicious mother will give her child a diet in 
which all these essentials have a place, and will not 
neglect to allow as much fruit as can be afforded. 
Fish is excellent food for children. The phosphates 
contained in it are just what the little brain needs, 
and it is a non-excitant for the blood. Onno account 
permit pork to be eaten. It is hardly proper food for 
a grown person, in the depths of winter, and con- 
sequently for a child’s delicate stomach it is rank 
poison. Pimples and sores of all kinds are the direct 
results of an excessive use of pork. 

Poultry is rather indigestible, and lamb, mutton or 
beef is the best for every day eating. Vary the serv- 
ing of the meats and do not have them all broths 
and soups, or all steaks and roasts. 

Never allow a child tea or coffee, nor yet chocolate. 
Warm milk and water is not harmful, and is better 
for the stomach than very cold water. Never permit 
a child to begin a meal by drinking a quantity of 
water. If you stop one moment to think of the 
natural consequence of this, you will see the impor- 


tance of never allowing a child to form this habit. 
This quantity of cold water goes into the warm 
stomach and chills the latter, so that for a time all 
action is suspended. Before it all gets properly to 
working again, a mass of food is sent down to float 
about in.the cold liquid. Nine chances out of ten 
some portion of the food forms a gas that disarranges 
the whole working of the stomach. Too much liquid 
of any sort is injurious, as the food will digest better 
in a more solid form. 

A certain amount of acid food should be given 
children, as the system requires it. When your child 
craves pickles, be sure he needs them, or something 
acid to take their place, and see that he has them. 
Do not be afraid of a moderate allowance of good 
pastry or cake. 

Good old-fashioned molasses gingerbread is excel- 
lent to take the place of cake. To sum it all up, treat 
your child’s stomach as something for which you 
have a vast sympathy, and do not load it beyond its 
capacity to stagger under, or starve it so that its 
muscles become useless for lack of work. Bring 
your good common sense to bear upon the subject 
of the food for your children.—Mae D. Frazar. 

++ + + + 

A good mother was hearing her little child repeat 
the Lord’s prayer the other night. As the child hesi- 
tated a bit over the expression, ‘“ Forgive us our tres- 
passes,” she interrupted long enough to ask, “ Do 
you understand, dear, what ‘trespass’ means?” “Oh 
yes,” replied the little one, “it means ‘keep off the 


grass!’” 
+ + + 


AT HOME. 
(A Reply to Burdette’s *‘ Since She Went Home.”) 


Where she hath gone— 
No evening shadows linger cold and gray, 
No winds of winter chill the summer day, 
A fadeless springtime blooms upon the way, 
Where she hath gone. 


Where she hath gone— 
No wailing note awaketh sigh or moan, 
The old glad songs take up a gladder tone, 
There’s laughter sweeter far than we have known, 
Where she hath gone. 


Where she hath gone— 
Her saintly presence blesses mansions fair, 
Glory gleams about the head so dear, 
And thy poor heart will find its rest up there, 
Where she hath gone. 


Where she hath gone— 
Time doth not mark in days its golden flight, 
The sun is dimmed by Heaven’s greater light, 
And there are never tears nor lonely night, 
Where she hath gone. 


Where she hath gone— 
Thou, too, some day, will go if God so will, 
And while transcendent raptures through thee thrill, 
Thy souls shall meet, redeemed, yet loving still, 
Where she hath gone. 
—Lila T. Dews, in Atlanta Constitution. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, *‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.” 


UNBELIEF. 
There is no unbelief, 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 
Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
“ Be patient, heart, light breaketh by-and-by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 
Whoever sees neath winter’s field of snow 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 
Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in s)umber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 
Whoever says “ To-morrow,” “the Unknown,” 
“ The future,” trusts the Power alone 
He dares disown. 
The heart that looks on when eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God's comfort knows. 
There is no unbelief, 
And day by day, and night, unconsciously, 
The heart that lives by faith the lips deny, 
God knoweth why! 
—Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
++ + + + 
THE GOOD OF SORROW. 

Great sorrows never leave us what we were before. 
Then none can pass under that hammer and remain 
the same. But even if we are left without chastise- 
ment something is daily passing from us, always pass- 
ing, that something which comes with youth and hope 
and love. After a great baptism of sorrow we must 
be different; but what we should pray and strive for 
is that we may emerge from it better, richer, more 
faithful, more helpful, more filled with a heartfelt de- 
light in God’s will, more able to make a true answer 
to God’s surprises and wonders of love. 

There are periods in life, years and years, when no 
great trouble visits us. ‘Then the storms of sorrow fall, 
and we are apt to say, I have passed through and I may 
hope for an immunity for the future. It isnotso. The 
troubles may come back, they may come back again 
worse. As has been said, our Pharaohs are seldom 
drowned in the Red Sea, and we do not often behold 
their corpses stretched upon the sand. The bitter- 


ness of death may return. Whatthen? At the very 
worst the memory of the past will help us. We shall 
retrace the slow, difficult way to peace; our trust in 
God will be deepened, and we shall realize that, after 
all, the range of sins and sorrows is limited, though 
the sea of troubles may roll its white-crested billows 
as far as the horizon. What are truly numberless are 
God’s mercies. What is truly infinite is God’s love. 
—Robertson Nicoll. 
* ¢ © 
MIRACLES, OLD AND NEW. 

The thoughtful man stands in the presence of a 
human birth to-day with reverent spirit, as in the 
presence of the holy of holies. He sees that out of 
a particle of inert matter, life arises. He sees that 
life develop into higher form, assuming in the course 
of time all the marvelous faculties of a human soul. 
He sees thus how all that is great in the human mind, 
all that is beautiful and tender in the human heart, 
all that is divine in the human spirit, has had its 
origin in that minute particle of apparently lifeless 
matter. He stands before this as the miracle of mir- 
acles. He seems to perceive the very breath of God 
touching that dead substance and awaking it to con- 
scious existence. It is the mystery of the incarnation 
a myriad times repeated; for, with every child born 
into the world, the Word becomes flesh, and we be- 
hold his glory, even the glory of an immortal spirit. 
Than this fact of natural birth we can have nothing 
more wonderful, nothing holier. It is great and mys- 
terious enough to account for the sublimest lives 
among the sons of men; it is great and mysterious 


enough to account for the life of Christ himself. 
* * * * * * 


Shall those who dwell among the mountains go into 
the valleys in order to get a vision of grandeur? Shall 
we who live on the highest summit of the world’s his- 
tory go back to a lower level in order to gain a vision 
of divine power and majesty? Shall we have eyes 
for the marvels of ancient myths, and none for the 
marvels of hidden laws that are constantly being 
opened up to us in this age of discovery? Shall we 
see God manifested in an old Hebrew legend, and 
see him not in the nightly splendor of the starry 
heavens above us? Shall we bow before the signs of 
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a divine will in some tradition of ancient magic, and 
see no divine will in the marvelous order and com- 
plexity of the world in which daily and hourly we live 
and have our being? Dull are we, indeed, if we do 
not know that this is the age of miracles, this the age 
of divinest revelations! Blind are we if we cannot 
see in every blade of grass, in the face of every little 
child, in the love that looks out of the eyes of those 
that are dearest, the unfathomable mystery of life, 
the unending miracle of simple existence! Let us be 
true to the present.—Rev. Loren B. Macdonald. 


+++ + + 


A WORD OF CHEER. 


We cannot have so deep a grief, 
But some have borne a deeper woe— 
Nor tread so rough and hard a path, 
But some a rougher way will go. 

In all the wide, wide world to-day, 
There is some weary, troubled heart, 
That has been called from dearer things 

Than we have ever lost, to part. 


Howe'er the clouds may hang above, 
So darkly, sadly, dull and drear— 
Some one still walks in deeper gloom, 
Has more of bitterness or fear. 
Some heart bears pain we cannot know— 
Or if we knew, we could not bear— 
Some soul has sounded depths of woe, 
Known all there is, of loss and care. 


Wrapped in our selfishness of grief. 
Ours seems the hardest lot in life— 
And we have borne an unjust load 
Of bitterness, and weary strife; 
But we forget the weariness, 
Some one is bearing by our side, 
And ail the want, and sin and death 
That wander through the world so wide. 


If we would go, with pitying love, 
And kindly word of hope and cheer, 
And carry sunshine to some heart, 
To light the way, so long and drear, 
In the dread presence of their grief, 
We should forget awhile our own, 
And find that while we helped them stand 
Our burder had the lighter grown. 


If we would shed the tear of love, 
Instead of tears of selfish grief ; 

If we would carry to some soul, 
Sweet sympathy, that sure relief, 

Our hearts could bear their own distress, 
And life would seem to us more bright, 

For all the sunshine we had made 
Would shed on us its blessed light. 


—Agnes L. Pratt. 


HOW TO BEAR GREAT SORROWS. 


Strangely do some people talk of “getting over” a 
great sorrow—overleaping it, passing it by, thrusting 


it into oblivion. Not so. No one ever does that, at 
least no nature which can be touched by the feeling 
of grief at all. The only way is to pass through the 
ocean of affliction solemnly, slowly, with humility and 
faith, as the Israelites passed through the sea. Then 
its very waves of misery will divide and become to us 


a wall on the right side and on the left, until the gulf 
narrows and narrows before our eyes and we land 
safe on the opposite shore.—D. M. Craik. 
+++ + + 

OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE PROUD? 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 

Like a swift, fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall hide, 

Be scattered around and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high 
Shall molder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved ; 
The husband that mother and infant who blessed, 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The hand of the king that the scepter hath borne; 
The brow of the priest that the miter hath worn ; 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap; 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats to the steep ; 
The beggar; who wandered in search of his bread, 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by; 

And the memory of those who loved her and praised, 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of Heaven, 
The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same our fathers have been; 

We seek the same sights our fathers have seen— 
We drink the same stream and view the same sun— 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrink 
To the life we are clinging they also would cling; 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we cannot unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumber will come; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 


They died, aye! they died; we things that are now, 
That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Vet! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain ; 

And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 


’T is the wink of an eye, ’t is the draft of a breath, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 

From the gilded salon to the bier and the shroud— 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
—William Knox. 
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EASTER MISCELLANIES. 


A prince may change the name of the religion of 
his people; but the old beliefs linger and are only 
lost in the course of centuries. The child not only 
inherits the physical features, but the idiosyncrasies 
of his ancestors. Rudimentary beliefs, like rudimen- 
tary organs, cling to him, and through the one the 
mythologist seeks to trace the pagan origin of his re- 
ligion, as through the other the biologist sees his de- 
scent from a common ancestor with the ape. 

In every age and clime profoundly religious, fond 
of the pageantries and symbolisms of his creeds, it 
was but natural that, when a higher belief came, man 
should cling to their old forms even after their mean- 
ings had been forgotten. In his primitive state a 
worshiper of the sun, the winter solstice and the ver- 
nal equinox were universally observed as times of 
adoration and rejoicing; and when, after the advent 
of the Saviour, Christmas and Easter became to be 
recognized as the time of our Lord’s birth and resur- 
rection, it was but natural that many of the old forms 
should minister to the higher belief; that even the 
name of the Saxon goddess of spring should designate 
the most joyful festival of all the Christian year. 


EASTER AND THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 


In illustration of the old belief that at Easter would 
occur the second coming of Christ, it is related that 
as early as the ninth century theatrical representa- 
tions of the life of Christ were performed in the 
churches by the monks. At Easter eve a sepulchre 
was erected which was watched until three in the 
morning, when the monks would enter it, and, taking 
out an image representing the resurrection, during 
the singing of the Christus resurgens, elevated it be- 
fore the spectators. It was then borne to the altar, 
and afterward, with lighted torches, singing, praying 
and rejoicing, carried in procession around the outside 
ofthe church. There is still extant a service entitled 
“The Mystery of the Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” with music and stage directions. Three 
deacons, arrayed in dolmaticas, their heads covered 
with veils, “like women,” says the text, representing 
the three Marys, advance, saying: “Who shall roll 
away for us the stone from the mouth of the sepul- 
chre?” A chorister boy, after the manner of an 


angel, arrayed in a white alb and holding a palm, 
answers. 
EASTER OR PASCHAL EGGS. 

In the primitive festivals of the vernal equinox eggs 
have always played a prominent part. According to 
many cosmologies, the world was created at this time 
fromanegg. In the Egyptian myth, Khnum, “ maker 
of gods and men,” sits at the potter’s wheel and fash- 
ions the mysterious primal egg of human generation, 
Among the ancient Phenicians it was Mot who formed 
the primal egg ‘The Chinese Poon-Koo-Wong from 
the shell of the egg out of which he sprang formed 
the heaven and the earth. In Hindu mythology 
Brahma spoke, and on the surrounding waters floated 
as a golden egg, out of which he himself was born. 
Brahma, progenitor of all worlds. The Japanese 
chaos moved on the water in the form of an egg, from 
which came a divine being. The Orphic Chronos 
laid an egg from which was fashioned Heaven and 
earth. 

In the Kalevala a similar cosmology is pictured. 
The Peruvians believe that three eggs fell from 
Heaven, out of which came priests, nobles and com- 
mon people. In Australian creed the earth lay in 
darkness until an egg, thrown into space, became the 
sun. Modern science accepts the dictum of Haller, 
omne vivum ex ovo, but in all mythologies unknown 
potentialities lie within the egg’s pearly oval. Ac- 
cording to Williams (“The Middle Kingdom,” II., p. 
200), the Chinese believe that the tai Kih, the premier 
principe material which, operating on itself, produces 
the dark powers yin and yang, was evolved from an 
egg. Ormuzd and Ahriman, the Parsee powers of 
good and evil, contend for the mundane egg until the 
consummation of all things. Orpheus refused to eat 
an egg, believing it to contain the sources of gener- 
ation. 

The ancient Britons considered its consumption 
impious, as it destroyed the vital principle. Plutarch, 
in his “ Morals,” tells us that at the feasts of Bacchus 
an egg was dedicated as the emblem of that which 
begets and contains everything. In the East it wasa 
favorite emblem of God. The Druids wore one en- 
cased in gold asa badge of office. In the ancient 
mysteries their consecration was part of the nocturnal 
ceremonies, where they were worshipped as an image 
of the world. In Aryan symbolism the red or golden 
egg typified the renovated sun of the vernal year. 
They were dedicated to Thor on green Thursday, 
the day before Good Friday. They were used as 
offerings in the yearly festivals of Osiris, Ishtar, the 
Cyprus Venus and Ostera. Colored scarlet, as typi- 
fying alike the sun and the blood of our Lord, in shape 
symbolical of life and the world, their interchange as 
Easter gifts has been traced among Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Gauls, Greeks, Romans, and Saxons. 

When a higher and profounder significance was at- 
tached to Eastertide, the egg became a type of the 
resurrection to the early Christians. In 1464 Pope 
Paul II issued for them a form of benediction, be- 
ginning: “ Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, this thy 
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creature of eggs.’ Great chargers full of them were 
sent to the churches to be blessed, the priests saying 
over them seventy appropriate prayers, sprinkling 
them with holy water, and making the sign of the 
cross. They were then eaten as the first fat or fleshy 
nourishment after Lent. Henry VIII received from 
the Pope an Easter egg encased in silver filigree. 

In Russia, at Easter, colored eggs are offered the 
dead. With the living they are interchanged with 
kisses and greeting “Christ is risen.” The custom 
of children striking hard-boiled eggs together, the 
stronger shell capturing the weaker, seems to have 
been universal. In Italy it was believed that an egg 
laid on Easter day by a white hen in a new nest would 
cure pains in the head or stomach; that when broken 
in a vineyard it would preserve it from hail, or in a 
field from frost; while its possession gave one the 
power of seeing witches. An egg laid on Good Fri- 
day, thrown on the tire, will extinguish it, while the 
devil may be killed if shot by an egg laid on 
Christmas. 

CURIOUS TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS. 

Jones tells us (** Credulities,” p. 456,) that in Galicia 
there still lingers a tradition that somewhere far away 
beyond the dark seas, there dwells the happy nation 
of the Rakhmane. They lead a holy life; for they 
abstain from eating flesh all the year round, with the 
exception of one day, the Rakhmanian Easter Sun- 
day. This festival is celebrated by them on the day 
on which the shell of a consecrated Easter egg floats 
to them across the wide sea which divides them from 
the lands inhabited by ordinary mortals. 

In Romish countries, until the eighteenth century, 
it was customary for the priests to divert their con- 
gregations with a “ Fabula Paschalis,” an Easter tale, 
which was received with great laughter. One of these 
tales is given by Hone (* Every Day Book,” I, p. 
223,) variations of which may be found in nearly all 
the volumes of folk stories. Another custom was for 
the clergy to play ball in the churches, the dean tak- 
ing a ball in his left hand and dancing toa tune, while 
the others, hand in hand, danced around him. <Ac- 
cording to Chalmers (“‘ Book of Days,” I, p. 337.) the 
hot crossbuns sold in England at Easter are only the 
cakes which the pagan Saxons ate in honor of the 
goddess Ostera, and from which the clergy sought to 
expel Paganism by marking them with across. Those 
dedicated to Ostera were moon-shaped.—R. A. Oakes, 
in New York Independent. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A MOTHER'S DUTIES. 


No individual in the world can do a mother’s work 
for her. 

The circle of human duties is only complete by the 
union of those of man and woman. 

The coarsest and most godless men often select pious 
wives, because they see that piety softens, and deepens, 
and elevates every natural grace of person and every 
accomplishment of mind.—J. G. Holland. 


PICKED UP IN THE FAMILY LivinG Room, AFTER THE Pur 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATE! 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


The Proper Toothbrush 

Is the one which will, by its shape, reach as nearly 
as possible all parts of the mouth and all parts of the 
teeth in the mouth. The handle should be a little 
curved in shape, the bristles being on the inner side 
of the curve and set in tufts, not close together, and 
because of this fact they should be very stiff. That 
a closely set brush becomes very filthy any one may 
convince himself by taking one of these brushes 
after it has done duty for a few months, by parting 
the bristles and looking closely into it. With an 
open brush this condition does not exist, because the 
construction of it allows thorough washing and a 
thorough drying of the brush and return of a rigidity 
of the original bristle and series of bristles. The 
curved shape of the handle is for the purpose of 
bringing the brush end more easily under control of 
the hand while using. At the extreme end of the 
brush a larger and longer tuft of bristles should b 
placed, enabling the user to reach more effectua|! 
the palatal and lingual portions and surfaces ot th 
teeth, as well as the posterior aspect of the molars 
The brush should always be thoroughly washed in 
running water if possible; the water forced out by 
drawing the thumb over the bristles, and after that 
dried upon atowel. Three of these brushes should 
be in use at a time, and consecutive, thus allowing in 
the interim sufficient time to dry the bristles, making 
them more effective in their turn for use. The brush, 
to be effective, should be used in every direction, 
and particularly should the movement be ima verti- 
cal manner, brushing down upon the upper teeth and 
up upon the lower teeth, allowing the stiff and 
scattering bristles to go between the teeth to remove 
every particle of food finding lodgment there.—The 
Odontoblast. 


Shopping in China. 


The stores are small, smaller, smallest. Hundreds 
are scarcely more than mere booths. [he largest 
are not more than twerty-five feet front and one hun- 
dred deep. Department stores are unknown. The 
rule is for one shop to sell one thing. A silk store 
looks like a brown paper establishment, or the deliv- 
ery room of a laundry. None of the goods are ex 
posed to view. Each roll is done up in fine white 
tissue paper; this in turnin firm light-brown paper, 
and this in the strongest gray-brown paper. One 
paper is sure death to ants, roaches, moths, flies, 
spiders and mice. Another is waterproof and almost 
fireproof. All three are dust-proof and damp-proof. 
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On the outside of each parcel is an inscription stat- 
ing the color, pattern, width, quality and quantity. 

The clerks are men, and are very neat and polite. 
They will climb up a light ladder to the top shelf 
near the ceiling, bring down a parcel, open it on the 
counter and display the material, and reverse the 
process a hundred times over without changing the 
rich, professional smile which marks the calling. 

The counters are either made of dark, hard wood, 
polished until it shines, or else are covered with 
black oilcloth. A salesman or servant keeps them 
spotless with a damp cloth, followed up by a dry ore. 
There is no display or attempt at beauty. Chaffer- 
ing is very rare. Both merchant and customer know 
the value of the goods, so that there is no debate 
over the price. This state of things is in strong con- 
trast with what prevails in the bazars of India and 
Egypt, where a trader often asks ten times the value 
of his wares, and cries real tears of grief when he 
sells them at five times their proper price. 

When a Chinese lady desires the pleasure of shop- 
ping she sends a servant to her favorite dealer, with 
instructions as to her particular desires. The dealer 
thereupon takes down enough material to load any- 
where from four to ten porters, and goes around with 
the invoice to the lady’s home. A European lady 
can enjoy the same privilege without any extra 
charge or any increase in the price of goods. There 
are very few novelties in the Oriental shopping world. 
Almost everything fashionable is prescribed by law 
as wellas custom. The pattern of your dress was 
probably invented 3,000 years ago, and the cuts of 
your pantaloons and jackets were designed in for- 
gotten centuries. 

Silks and grass cloth, Indian muslins and pine- 
apple cloths are employed, of qualities finer than 
nine-tenths of those we call the best. This material, 
worthy of a king’s ransom, they embroider until the 
garment is a veritable blaze of splendor. 

The wife of a mandarin had several sets of under- 
wear that were worth $300 and $4o00a set. All of these 
quaint goods are handled by male salesmen, and 
never by women. It is very trying at first to women 
brought up under the system which prevails in the 
West. To cap the climax, for all your garments you 
are supposed to be measured and fitted by male 
dressmakers. The women are regarded as inferiors, 
and are only allowed to do what sewing and darning 
may be necessary in the conduct of the household. 
There are no express wagons and no delivery wag- 
ons. Everything is carried by porters, frum a spool 
of cotton up to a trunk full of clothing.—Adapted 
from New York Sun. 


The Nightly Toilet. 

No matter how one may be busy, it is quite possible 
to always find time to attend to one’s toilet at night. 
One should not simply drop one’s clothes and tumble 
into bed, else neither one’s self nor the clothes will 
look attractive in the morning. Have plenty of hot 
water and a dash of cologne, and give your face a 


thoreugh laving. The result will be as refreshing as 
an hour’s sleep. Brush the hair for twenty minutes; 
it will be glossier and thicker for the trouble, and 
your nerves will be soothed by the process. Then, 
after the exercise, robe yourself in a warm gown and 
drink a glass of hot milk, weak cocoa or even hot 
water, eating a wafer or bit of toast if you like. When 
the small supper is finished you will be ready to go 
to sleep without any insomnia cure, and in the morn- 
ing you will waken refreshed and thoroughly in good 
humor with yourself and your world.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. _ 


From Everysopy’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Terrrapin at the Inaugural Ball. 

It is very evident, however, that those who went 
into the speculative end of the deal will not win. 
Preparations are being made to serve about 10,000 
persons. In each portion of terrapin served at 
banquets about half a pint of meat is used, and close 
calculators familiar with the business of catering say 
that it will require only about 700 gallons of meat, 
and this quantity, valued at $20 a gallon, will make 
the terrapin end of the banquet alone cost $14,000. 
—Baltimore American. 


Delicious Fruit Soups 

Are appetizing and healthful, and offer a pleasing 
variety from those common to the American bill of 
fare. One tablespoonful of raisins, two tablespoon- 
fuls of raw rice, three whole cloves, and one cupful 
of dried apricots thoroughly soaked. To these add 
three pints of water. This mixture is cooked for 
about an hour; then rubbed through a sieve, and 
afterward half a teaspoonful of salt anda tablespoon- 
ful of sugar added. The seasoning would depend 
upon the fruit. Apples, being much more acid, 
naturally would require considerably more sugar than 
the amount used for apricots. 


Scotch Broth. 

Remove the fat and skin from two pounds of neck 
of mutton. Scrape the meat from the bones and cut 
in small cubes. Stew the bones in about a pint of 
water and at the same time put the meat on to boil 
in three pints of cold water, and cook quickly. When 
it boils skim carefully, add a half a cupful of barley, 
which has been soaked several hours in cold water, 
and skim again. Cut carrot, turnip, onion and celery 
into small dice and add half a cupful of each to the 
broth. The vegetables may be partly fried if prefer- 
red, or the carrots may be grated fine. Soups should 
always simmer rather than boil, and Scotch broth 
should simmer three hours before adding the stock in 
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which the bones were stewed. A tablespoonful of 
flour mixed in melted butter may be added before 
the broth is seasoned, Season to taste with 
salt and pepper, stir in one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, simmer ten minutes and serve.—Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. 

Some Novel Salads. 

As a nation we eat too few green salads. They are 
much better for the family table than pastries and 
heavy sweets, and, if a choice must be made, leave 
out the dessert course and substitute the green salad 
with French dressing. Pure olive oil is a valuable 
nutriment to anzmic and nervous women, and they 
can get it in the salad course in the easiest way. 
Cultivate in the children, too, a taste for the oil and 
the wholesome green. Nearly all meats, fish, vege- 
tables, fruits and nuts, may be combined in salad 
form. Fruits should be clean, fresh and cold; 
greens crisp and dry. 

A POND LILY SALAD. 

Select smooth, round lettuce leaves, the stalks of 
some of the coarser leaves of the head, trimmed 
close, serving as stems. A circular slice of hard- 
boiled egg yolk makes the heart of the flower, whose 
petals are simulated by the white. This is cut into 
lengthwise quarters tapering at one end, which are 
colored a delicate pink shading into white by letting 
the egg stand while hot for awhile in warm beet 
juice and water. Arranged on a circular flat dish of 
glass to simulate water, the salad is a really remark- 
able imitation of its name. 

A BIRD’S NEST SALAD 

Is made of cubes of beets and rice, with mayon- 
naise on top, the whole resting on a bed of lettuce 
hearts and sprinkled along the sides with shavings 
of sweet green peppers. The bird’s nest is of a hol- 
lowed out potted cheese, in which rest little yellow 
eggs, made of the yolk boiled hard, moistened 
with cream and molded with flat wooden knives into 
the tiny oblong balls. Another form of the nest 
salad is a small cluster of lettuce hearts like a full 
blown rose, in which nest eggs made of molded 
cream cheese, tinted green with finely shaved pep- 
pers or pistache.—Mrs. Gillette at Pratt Institute. 

Baked Bananas. 

Place on a buttered platter six bananas peeled and 
cut in halves lengthwise, baste with this dressing one 
level tablespoonful of butter, two heaped tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, juice of one lemon, cooked 1n a double 
boiler, use half of this dressing and bake fifteen 
minutes, then use the remainder and bake fifteen 
minutes longer, serve hot or cold.—Boston Globe. 


Hard on the Oyster. 

A creature whose diet consists of the offal of the 
ocean, and which dines upon material so filthy and 
noxious in character that it requires the unceasing 
activity of a liver constituting nearly one-half the 
bulk of its body, to protect it from impending 
death, can under no circumstances be fit for use as a 
human aliment. * * * * There is but one means 


which can be safely relied upon for protection against 
infection from this source; namely, to discard the 
oyster from our bill of fare. It may be a wholesome 
and proper food for cormorants, fish hawks, and 
turkey buzzards, but science as well as nature and 
analogy is now teaching us that the human stomach 
was never intended to be a sepulchre for scavengers. 
—Modern Medicine. 
“True 0 King.” 

The pampered life we lead unfits us, and will unfit 
our children, to withstand changes of temperature 
which would have been without effect upon our race 
in its primitive stages. Exposure, which would 
inevitably result in disaster to the child so carefully 
guarded against cold and draughts, is harmless to 
the poorer but more hardy child who without extra 
covering plays and romps in the open air in all sorts 
of weather.—Atlanta Medical Weekly. 


Stewed Kidney. 

Take a nice fresh beef kidney, let it stand in cold 
water about ten minutes. Remove all fat and skin, 
then cut with a knife or chop into small pieces about 
the size of dice. Put in a stew pot, just cover with 
cold water and put on over a very slow fire Adda 
slice of onion, half a teaspoonful of salt, quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper, three dessert spoonfuls of canned 
tomatoes, half a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Let simmer, not boil, about an hour or until tender. 
Take about a tablespoonful of the gravy in a cup. 
and when cool mix it with a dessert spoonful of flour 
to a smooth, thin paste; gradually stir into the kid- 
neys until they seem thick enough. Let simmer a 
litle while longer. Serve very hot in a covered dish. 


Delicious French Candy. 


To make French nougat, boil one pound of granu- 
lated sugar and one teacupful of water over a sharp 
fire until it begins to turn yellow. Do not stir while 
boiling. Have ready one-half pound of almonds 
blanched and dried. Put them in the oven and leave 
door open; when they begin to look yellow add to 
the candy as it reaches tie turning point described 
above, and quickly pour into a well-oiled tin or iron 
pan about one-half an inch thick; mark with a sharp 
knife into bars before it cools. By bending the tins 
between the hands slightly the candy will come out 
easily. 

Codfish Croquettes. 

One pint bowlful of raw fish, two heaping bowlfuls 
of pared potatoes (let the potatoes be under medium 
size), four tablespoonfuls of milk, butter the size of 
an egg, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper. Pick 
the fish very fine and measure it lightly in the bowl. 
Put the potatoes into the boiler and the fish on top of 
them; then cover with boiling water and boil half an 
hour. Drain off all the water and mash fish and 
potatoes together until fine and light. Then add the 
butter, pepper and the milk. Beat well. When cool 
roll into croquettes; dip in egs and bread crumbs 
and fry a light brown in boiling fat. 
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USING THE SAME SET OF DISHES. 
HERE is revival in New York just now of an 
old story regarding the manner in which an 
English visitor to this country was mystified 
while traveling in the Fast. He had reached 
Rochester, N. Y., and, being a man of considerable 
eminence, great preparations had been made for his 
reception. There was at that time a caterer in Roches- 
ter whose name was Blank, and when Mr. Jones un- 
folded the scheme of his luncheon and engaged him 
to prepare and serve it he ordered a new set of dishes 
for the occasion. Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith also en- 
gaged Blank to do the dinner and the supper for the 
reception. At Mr. Jones’s luncheon the guests grace- 
fully complimented Mr. Jones on his artistic service. 
“These dishes,” he said, “are of a pattern I admire 
very much. They are beautiful in design.” Smith 
and Brown looked uncomfortable. During the after- 
noon the Englishman drove around the city, and was 
on hand for the Smith dinner. 

Caterer Blank’s dishes were on the table. As the 
guest noticed them a lcok of satisfaction spread over 
hisface. He lectured, and later appeared at Brown’s 
reception. His salad and ices were served on the 
same old Blank china. The Englishman noticed it, 
but he made no comment. When his lecturing tour 
was finished a New York club gave him a dinner, and 
in talking with a member of the club about his obser- 
vations of Americans he said: ‘ Before I came to 
this country I had doubts about American hospitality. 
Ihavenone now. You are the most hospitable people 
in the world, and you extend it so gracefully. An 
illustration of this that I shall always cherish occurred 
in Rochester. I was so pleased with the china ser- 
vice of my host at a luncheon that I expressed my ad- 
miration. Two gentlemen who were to entertain me 
later at a dinner and a reception overheard my re- 
mark. Imagine my surprise to find that each of them 
had, on such short notice, duplicated my host’s china 
service. Now, wasn’t that a graceful compliment? 
The resources of you Americans surprise me.” 


ROMAN DELICACIES. 

Among the Romans the adulteration of food was 
unknown. They were noted for the purity of all 
staple articles of nutrition. In this particular they 
were far in advance of us, with whom the adulteration 
of food is the rule rather than the exception. With 
us flour, chalk, and plaster of Paris are mixed; with 
bread, alum, and sulphite of copper; vinegar with 
mineral acids ; pickles with copper ; tea with Prussian 
blue, and peppers and spices and many other articles 
with all sorts of ingredients. If the Romans had the 
advantage over us in this particular we excel them in 
the variety of our aliments and in modes of prepara- 


tion. Of the few things they possessed in common 
with us asparagus was one. With them, however, the 
stalks were much larger, three or four not infrequently 
weighing a pound. It was eaten as with us, with a 
white sauce. Preparations of pork were similar. In- 
deed, it is from the Romans that we derive a knowl- 
edge of how to make brawn, sausages, and blood 
puddings. The two last were invented in the reign 
of ‘Tiberius. The puddings were made of pig’s blood 
interspersed with cubes of fat, precisely as they are 
prepared to-day. Dormice were also considered a 
great delicacy by the Romans. They were specially 
fattened and were used as a basis for soup and in the 


Representative Ellis of Oregon who has wrestled 
with the servant girl problem in Washington, says: 
“Our greatest trouble has been to get a servant who 
has not lived with the Guatemalan Minister, or cooked 
for M. Patendtre, or been housekeeper at the English 
Legation. We have had cooking in seventeen differ- 
ent languages, some of them dead, I imagine, judging 
from the cremation through which the things served 
at meals had passed; but not one of them has been 
able to do good, plain, American cooking.” 


CAUTIONS FOR KITCHENS. 
METAL POISONS. 


All copper vessels should be re-tinned directly the 
surface shows signs of being worn. Neither acid, salt 
nor fatty bodies will attack well-cleaned copper ves- 
sels ; vinegar may even be boiled in them with safety, 
but should it be allowed to cool in the vessels, it will 
dissolve enough copper to become dangerous. The 
advantage in copper poisoning is that one of the first 
symptoms is vomiting, that is to say, the poison is 
rejected from the system. Zinc, though it conceals 
itself so often under the name of “ galvanized iron,” 
is still more dangerous than copper. No acid foods 
or liquids should ever be allowed to remain in gal. 
vanized vessels. Lead, froma culinary point of view, 
is the least to be recommended of all the metals, as it 
poisons slowly without producing vomiting, while 
tin, iron, steel, and nickel are practically harmless. 

POISONOUS FOODS. 

But it is not only the vessels used in preparing food 
which are dangerous; many foods in themselves are 
legitimate objects of suspicion. For instance, the 
potato becomes unfit for food when it has commenced 
to germinate, or when it is green from having been 
partially exposed to the air while growing. Thegreen 
parts and the “eyes” contain an undoubted poison, 
which has a sharp taste, and is capable of producing 
paralysis oreven death. At the end of the winter 
many pigs are unhealthy through having been fed on 
these green potatoes, or on potatoes from which the 
eyes containing the germs have not been carefully cut. 

Mushrooms should also be carefully verified by a 
person thoroughly acquainted with their peculiarities. 
Some cooks puta silver coin with them when cook- 
ing; if the coin turns black they reject the mush- 
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rooms. This is really no test at all, as many of the 
poisonous fungi will not blacken silver. All animal 
food in an advanced stage of decomposition is more 
or less poisonous ; for this reason tinned fish is never 
to be trusted, as the fish are often stale when tinned. 
Smokers especially should be careful, as their taste is 
often not so fine as a non-smoker, and they are con- 
sequently less likely to detect a tin of doubtful fish. 
Mussels, again, are always poisonous, although the 
seat and nature of the poison have never been dis- 
covered. 


NUTS AND FRUITS FOR BRAIN WORKERS. 

Blanched almonds give the higher nerve or brain 
and muscle food; no heat or waste. 

Walnuts give nerve or brain food, muscle. heat and 
waste. 

Pine kernels give heat and stay. 
substitute for bread. 

Green water-grapes are blood purifying (bat of little 
food value); reject pips and skins, 

Blue grapes are feeding and blood purifying; too 
rich for those who suffer from the liver. 

Tomatoes; higher nerve or brain food and waste; 
no heat; they are thinning and stimulating; do not 
swallow skins. 

Juicy fruits give more or less the higher nerve or 
brain, and, some few, muscle food and waste; no heat. 

Apples supply the higher nerve and muscle food, 
but do not give stay. 

Prunes afford the highest nerve or brain food; sup- 
ply heat and waste, but are not muscle-feeding. They 
should be avoided by those who suffer from the liver. 

Oranges are refreshing and feeding, but are not 
good if the liver is out of order. 

Green figs are excellent food. 

Dried figs contain nerve and muscle food, heat and 
waste, but are bad for the liver. 

The great majority of small fresh seed fruits are 
laxative. 

All stone fruits are considered to be injurious for 
those who suffer from the liver, and should be used 
cautiously. 

Lemons and tomatoes should not be used daily in 
cold weather; they have a thinning and cooling effect. 

Raisins are stimulating in proportion to their 
quality.— Dr. Sophie Lepper. 


They serve as a 


FRESH FISH 
In many places in warm climates it is customary 


to keep fish alive until they are sold. It would other- 
wise be impossible to keep them from spoiling, ex- 
cept by too expensive refrigerating. The marketman 
is likely to be the fisherman himself, and to keep his 
catch in a well on his boat or in a slatted box in the 
water. The buyer looks over the fish and picks out 
the one he wants, and the seller then kills the fish 
with a blow on the head with a club, or with a knife. 
It is a common thing to kill the fish in the presence 
of the customer. Fish are sold in this way at, for 
instance, Key West, Havana, and Genoa.—New 
York Sun. 


CHEESE DISHES. 


A Florida reader of Goop HousEKEEPING sends 
the following recipes for Cheese Dishes,” which, 
from the source “whence they came,” we feel war- 
ranted in commending as sure to be good. 

CHEESE STRAWS.—Mix two ounces of butter, two of 
flour, two of bread crumbs, two of grated cheese, and half 
a teaspoonful of salt and pepper mixed. Roll the paste 
thin, cut in strips, lay on a sheet of buttered paper and 
bake ten minutes. Let cool before serving. 

CHEESE Rusk.—Cut stale bread in thin slices, fry in 
boiling drippings, dip in boiling milk, then cover with 
grated cheese. Bake in hot oven five minutes and serve hot. 

CHEESE RELISH.—Cut one-fourth pound of fresh cheese 
in thin slices and put in a pan, turning over it a large cup- 
ful of sweet milk. Add one fourth teaspoonful of dry 
mustard, a dash of pepper, a little salt, and a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut. Stir constantly, and sprinkle 
in gradually three crackers rolled fine. Be sure the fire 
is not too hot, and as soon as the mixture is warmed 
through turn into a hot dish and serve 

JELLIED CHEESE —Grate three ounces of cheese, whip 
two tablespoonfuls of thick cream, and mix with a table- 
spoonful of gelatine dissolved in a small teacupful of 
water. When stiff stir in the cheese, season with pepper, 
salt and mustard. Fill small molds, grate cheese over the 
top and set on ice to harden. 

TEA DisH —Two ounces of butter, four ounces of bread 
crumbs, eight ounces of cheese, one cupful of sweet milk 
and three eggs. Cut the butter and cheese into small 
pieces and putin a large bowl with the bread crumbs. 
Pour on this the scalding milk and add the well-beaten 
yolks of the eggs and a little salt. Mix well together, set 
on the back of the stove and stir until all is dissolved, then 
add the whites beaten toa stiff froth. Put in a buttered 
pie plate and bake twenty minutes ina hot oven. Serve 
immediately. R. E. M. 


DOUGHNUTS. 


The mistress of a model home, lying between Long 
Island Sound and Peconic Bay, and where two gener- 
ations of thriving olive branches have flourished, says: 

I have been asked by scveral for my recipe for 
Doughnuts, after making some for a church social. 

DouGHNUTS.—Use one quart of new milk, two large 
cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of shortening (butter and lard), 
one egg, a little nutmeg At noon make a sponge of one 
and a half yeast cakes, or four tablespoonfuls of home- 
made yeast, half the milk (warm), half the sugar and flour. 
At night, when light, mix in the remaining ingredients, 
and one teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of soda, 
and flour enough as for biscuit Set ina warm place to 
rise. In the morning, roll and cut the doughnuts; leave 
on kneading board until very light, then cook in lard. 

Mrs. G. B. R. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE SEVENTH SEAL AND THE SOUNDING OF 


THE SEVEN TRUMPETS. 
I heard a trumpet sound ; 
Earth shook, the heavens were dim; 
saw a falling star, 
Like the moon’s eclipsing limb. 
And a blood-stained haze 
Rushed round its blaze ; 
But that star still shone 
On a kingless throne. 


saw from the abyss 
Shoot up.a thousand fires ; 
I saw a locust-cloud 
Rise on their sulphurous spires. 
In his noontide the sun 
Sank sickening and dun ; 
And the smoke wrapped the globe 
Like a funera! robe. 
Then that hell-horn locust- host 
Rolled onward like a flood ; 
Yet the harvest-field was safe, 
And safe the leafy wood. 
Of that plague-cloud wan 
The prey alone was man; 
And the bond and the free 
To the locust bent the knee. 


There was torment in the land, 
The famine and the chain, 

And thousands writhed and grvaned, 
And gnawed their tongues with pain. 
And the lovely and brave 
Were plunged in the grave; 

And in that agony 

Thousands prayed to die! 
Upon the field of battle, 

In exile far and lone, 

Men perished for the temple, 
Men perished for the throne; 
Still the locust-cloud 
Was a living shroud ; 

And the locust sting 
Slew the serf and the king. 


I saw an idol temple ; 
But there no idol shone, 
No golden censer burned 
To gods of wood or stone. 
To a mortal bowed 
The shouting crowd, 
And the nation’s cry 
Was blasphemy. 


* * + * * 


—Croly. 


THE RICH YOUNG MAN. 
Ay, you may smile; but ’tis simply true; 
He has owned to me what I now tell you. 
He fears a thing that you cannot fear ; 
He hears a voice that you cannot hear. 
A carking demon sits on his shoulder, 
And year by year speaks harsher and bolder, 
Saying, “‘O man! in thy strength and health, 
What art thou doing with these and wealth? 
High-cultured intellect, vigorous hand— 
Are not these fit for some world-work grand ? 
Far humbler men. possessing neither, 
With a very small portion of money, either, 
Have wrought so nobly under the sun 


That Heaven for earth seems partly won. 

But you, mere butterfly-man! but you, 

Tell me what is it on earth you do! 

You buy false pleasures that please no more; 
You leave all wrongs as wrong as before. 
Wealth is a glorious, splendid power 

Placed in your hands for this life’s short hour ; 
Not thine to purchase mere summer friends, 
But to use it largely for noblest ends. 

Thou may’st not use it without stern heed, 
Lest it foster imposture, and pamper greed; 
Thou may’st not fling it with scornful hand 
Broadcast among a parasite band, 

Nor think to secure an easy Heaven 

By tithes of treasures carelessly given. 

Hast thou not heard it, hast thou not read 


What the Master once to the rich man said?” 


Yes, o’er the waters and storms of time 
Have floated to him those words sublime: 
“If that thou would’st the danger flee, 
Come, take up thy cross and follow me.’ 
Those words indeed have sunk in his heart, 
And he yearns to play the strong man’s part; 
But luxury chains him down to earth, 

With its weary pleasures, its hollow mirth ; 
He feels his soul fast sinking down ; 

He hath shunned the cross and lost the crown. 
He has heard the words, and turned away ; 
They will haunt him to his dying day. 


—Good Words. 
THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 


Behold, two men go forth to-day, 
Up to the Temple shrine to pray. 
Is it to pray, or say their prayer, 
These twain are found resorting there? 


One, robed in broad phylactery, 

Nor bends the heart nor yet the knee, 

No sense of sin, no weary load; 

Boasting, he saith, “I thank thee, O God! 
I am no wretched slave of lust, 

Nor yet extortionate, unjust ; 

I fast, and earn a talked-of fame; 

I tithe, and gain a good man’s name.” 


Thus, robed in broad phylactery, 
Spake the proud, boastful Pharisee. 


Abashed, ashamed the other man 

His prayer in penitence began. 

He stood far off, and, sore, afraid, 

He smote upon his breast, and prayed. 
He dared not lift to Heaven his eye, 
But from his bosom heaved a sigh. 
“© miserere !” was his plea, 

“ Have mercy, mercy, Lord, on me!” 


Thus, did he pray, that other man ; 
This was the lowly Publican. 


These twain a goodly lesson teach, 

As learnt from acts and words of each; 
The one, by prayer a blessing brought ; 
The other, condemnation wrought. 
One in his pride of spirit stood, 

And dared to boast before his God. 
The other de profund:s cried, 

And was the “ rather justified!” 


—Maguire. 
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Apr, 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter taining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will ge straight to the waste-basket. 


WILD FLOWER PUZZLE. 

Having partially appeased the appetites of our Ana- 
grammatical puzzlers, we have decided to test, this month, 
the botanical knowledge of readers of the “ Quiet Hours,” 
and shall ask them to tell us all about this compa:y of 
young college girls, who started for a walk with their Bo- 
tanical Professor Here is an excellent opportunity for 
those whose knowledge of ‘wild flowers” has grown 
rusty to “ brush it up,’’ and the object to be attained will 
for all be well worth the effort. 


Puzz_e. 
418.—WILD FLOWER PUZZLE. 

. What was the name of their college ? 

. What floated from the main hall ? 

. What was the professor’s name? 

. What were the girls’ names? 

- What flower suggested the relationship between two of the 

girls? 

. Color of their gowns ? 

. With what embroidered ? 

. With what trimmed? 

. What did they wear on their feet ? 

. What friends did they meet on the way ? 

. What weed did they find in a tent? 

. What did she have in her mouth ? 

. What curiosities did she exhibit ? 

. What was her name? 

. What her husband’s name ? 

. What did he wear? 

. How neat was her wigwam ? 

. To what flowers did she liken them ? 

. What did they have for iunch? 

. What vine for meat? 

. What for a relish ? 

. What weed furnished them with drink? 

. Served in what ? 

. From what did they drink ? 
25. What did she say when they parted ? 
26. What sort of a cough did one of the girls develop? 
27. What drops did she take for a remedy ? 
28. On the way home they stopped to fish—what did they catch ? 
29. When tired of the sport, what did they call to a girl to do? 
30. Where did they leave the boat? 
31. At what hour? 
32. They formed themselves into a club—and called it what? 

Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 

First Prize, A handsomely bound Volume of the London 
Magazine of Art. 

Second Prize, “ Our First Century,” being a Popular Descrip- 
tive Portraiture of the One Hundred Great ard Memorable 


Events of Perpetual Interest in the History of Our Country. 
This is a royal octavo Volume of over 1,000 pages, with 969 
illustrations on wood. 

Third Prize, Five bound Volumes of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page ix 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, May 8, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 


Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
416.—MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Though brave attempts were made by many admirers of our 
“ Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted” department, to secure a 
compl: te list of answers to the “Men, Women and Children” 
anagram, published in the February issue of Goop Houser- 
KEEPING, no one was successful in getting perfect results. 

Of course, it requires much time and patience to examine 
the sources of information necessary for correctly answering 
anagrams of a literary nature, but we have scores of letters 
from the “literary ” searchers, who express entire satisfaction 
with the amount of personal benefit received, even if the list 
offered fails of winning the coveted prize. The best li-t was 
furnished by Mrs. J. B. Colvin of Worcester, Mass. 

We give below the correct solution, which cannot fail to 
prove interesting to those who struggled so heroically : 


. Ripe hand log. 


. Ah! never wet rat. 
. Held tire. 

. Cut her eels. 

. Me shot cat. 


. Try her meek arm. 


. Cob mid drum spires. 
. Sure Ma spins pins. 

. We win brick mails. 

. J. R. Y. my bell. 

. Tell tip tub truce. 

. O do fan slyly. 

. May B. led chat. 

. Whiz Z curl time ant. 
. Mary thank on. 

. Oh there for hoe hut. 
. Me hand mat. 


. John’s tale, Due a bush. 


. H. feast white files. 

. That U dude rule fight. 
. Day lot heel vim. 

. Tear bland mile. 

. Did hen suck horn. 

. I stole rat. 

. Quiver to an ice. 

. Tip he slips home. 

. Her bean men told. 

. Hush hide tiled bat. 


. Ha! mean hop pattern. 


. Ned buzz a hen car. 


Hope Darling. 

The War Veteran. 
The Idler. 

The Recluse. 

The Mascot. 

The Merry Maker. 
Proud Miss McBride. 
Miss Susan Nipper. 
Wilkins Micawber. 
Mr. Jellyby. 

Little Buttercup. 
Lady of Lyons. 

Lady Macbeth. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Mark Anthony. 

The Hero of the Hour. 
The Madman. 

The Jealous Husband. 
The Faithless Wife 
The Dutiful Daugh er. 
The Lovely Maid. 
Daniel Lambert. 
Hendrick Hudson. 
Aristotle. 

Queen Victoria. 
Mephistophiles. 

The Noble Red Man. 
Bildad the Shuhite. 
Namaan the Prophet. 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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So been rag. 

I cry at this for these. 

Jill get cake rink hat. 
Carl H. free hot boats. 

I think one man set harm. 
The stony mine fad. 


. When Mae won't. 


Thou mean mind float on. 
Ah mend foot sale. 

O who leave mint. 

Hear to what men. 

M’am e’en rag lady. 
Come fly firm Sal. 

Sea bays end luck. 

Its tell tiers. 

Hear try Bob B. 


. Y. jeer gay land. 

s. Leak fled to hay. 

. Can U. yell? 

. Than noon time hem. 

. Oso many lambs. 

. Dan Z sure as valid. 

53. Lo! cut more brush chips. 
54. Fie! pass lean quail bone. 
55. Ah! loe H. past H. 

56. Fount has gone. 

. Hear tend meet thought 


grief. 


. Eh, free light blind time. 

. Mop hand Jen H. 

. Yet he quote Fan hem. 

. Mind hart strays. 

. Ye glow our many matter. 
63. O heap gun days. 

. II. Bell most slay his foe. 
5. An’ rode gay Hurd. 

». Sure first go a lame roll. 
. Yet I shall roam in claw. 
. Then few joke this G. 


U. muse, grin or rove 


. Lu quail lie on in lake. 
>t. Oh I dry lock. 


Fondle rider. 


;. Them mule torn bag. 

. Sir Jo said a cut. 

;. Grow in steer sail fees. 

. Ah! till nine ones dined. 
. M. do in cues. 

. Gain bee carry found fee. 
,. Zeal bars Z. H. 

. Yes, vie fond D. Berry. 


Tell P. pry toy. 


‘2. But F. hug kind home cake. 


Try mock mute. 
O shot fail sled a car. 


5. C. fry fun air ham cheese. 


Foe herbs did boat. 
Coin buys H. B than. 
Me horn joys H. 

Holt turn cam chase. 
Mat H. did stave lips. 


t. do border lamb but. 
2. Pet be toll pie. 

- Soon Jas. thou fun hen. 
. Till mean ink hem. 

. Sin slay got blend. 

. Yer pet pearl. 

. M.S. fits fume. 


C. purer dim pen. 


. Lo! all hark O. 


Fay’s cured her fan chair. 


Boanerges. 

The Sister of Charity. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 
The Bachelor of Arts. 


The Man in the Iron Mask. 


The Man of Destiny. 
The New Woman. 

Old Man of the Mountain. 
Old Man of the Sea. 
The Woman I Love. 
The Woman Hater. 
Mary Magdalene. 
Flora McFlimsey. 
Black-Eyed Susan. 
Little Sister. 

Baby Brother. 

Lady Jane Grey. 

Lady of the Lake. 
Lucy Neal. 

The Man in the Moon. 
Absalom, My Son. 
Dives and Lazarus. 
Christopher Columbus. 
Isabella, Queen of Spain. 
Jehoshaphat. 

The Son of a Gun. 


The Daughter of the Regiment. 


The Girl I left behind me. 
John HTampden. 

Tne Queen of the May. 
Tristram Shandy. 

Mary Woriley Montague. 
Young Saphead. 

Mill Boy of the Slashes. 
Rough and Ready. 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
William Chanley Astor. 
The King of the Jews. 
Gouveneur Morris. 
Queen Lillioukalani. 

Old Hickory. 

Fiddler Nero. 

General Tom Thumb. 
Judas Iscariot. 

Sweet Singer of Israel. 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den. 
Nicodemus. 

Fiery Furnace Abednego. 
Belshazzar. 

Everybody’s Friend. 
Pretty Polly. 


The Duke of Buckingham. 


Tommy Tucker. 
Salad for the Social. 
Fiery Furnace Meshach. 
The Bride of Avbdos. 
Abby Hutchinson. 

Mrs. John Hoey. 
Charlotte Cushman. 
David the Psalmist. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 
Little Bo Peep. 

Joshua, the Son of Nun. 
The Lime-kiln Man. 
Lady Blessington. 
Peter Parley. 

Miss Muffet. 

Prudence Prim. 

Lalla Rookh. 

Fiery Furnace Shadrach. 


Prang’s Easter Publications 


The Easter publications of L. Prang & Co., too well 
known to the American public to require any special intro- 
duction, are this year up to the highest grade of American 
chromo art, excelling, if that were possible, in b-eauty, 
perfection of workmanship and variety of design, the 
high attainments of former years. It is gratifying that 
the subjects chosen are those which appeal to the people 
of our own country from close association, the subjects 
being either distinctively American or those well known 
in this country; while the designing, lithographing and 
printing are all done by American artists in the several 
lines. 

Among the quite bewildering variety of handsome 
things sent out this year, mention may be made of the fol- 
lowing, every one in its way a jewel: “Golden Daf- 
fodils,”’ which has a unique cover plate. One end of the 
silk ribbon, which fastens the five large plates, is passed in 
and out through the cardboard on the cover in such a way 
as apparently to hold in place stalks of graceful daffodils, 
and the effect is very pleasing. On the following sheets 
are daffodils in profusion, which, combined with bits of 
verse, make a very fascinating book. 

“The Angel of Prayer,” by Bessie Gray, is a most 
beautiful Easter poem, and in its setting of purple and 
gold is in keeping with the verses and the festival. Six 
large plates, showing an artistic arrangement of violets, 
are tied with lavender ribbons to a cover plate, on which 
is a shining golden cross, while at the base of the cross are 
scattered violet blossoms and leaves. 

“Fleur de Lis,” with its royal blossoms in splendid 
array across the cover, is a book to delight all lovers of 
the iris. The beauty of design and richness of color on 
every plate could hardly be surpassed Quotations from 
Shakespeare, Longfellow, Shelley, Giles Fletcher, and 
Charlotte Smith, are found upon the six large plates that 
make up the book. It is tied with silk ribbons and bows. 

“ Blossom Time,” with its cover picturing a peach-spray 
shedding its delicate blooms, with the title in lilac outlined 
with gold, is particularly inviting. Besides the cover 
design there are six others, tied with silk and satin rib- 
bons. A variety of landscapes having violets, crocuses, 
apple blossoms, wild roses, arbutus, and eschscholtzias in 
the foreground, with quotations from Scott, Wordsworth, 
Bryant, and others, go to make up this attractive book. 

“ Easter Morn,” a poem by Josephine Rand, illustrated 
by Katherine Connor, is a charming booklet. On the 
cover card there is a golden cross with spreading rays, 
almost obscured by a group of Easter lilies, which are 
surrounded below by a crown of thorns in gold. This 
motif of lilies, cross, and thorns is carried through the 
book in artistic manner. 

““ Morning Glories,” as its name indicates, is devoted 
exclusively to the charming morning glory. Each of the 
six cards, ribbon-tied, contains life-like representations of 
these flowers in all their many colors, with trellis, back- 
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ground, or other relief, in gold. There are also verses 
from the poets singing the praises of the morning glory. 

Many of the Easter cards are singularly beautiful, and 
deserve a word of praise on account of their daintiness of 
design and their true coloring. Flowers, Easter emblems 
and mottoes, poetical quotations, and verses of Scripture 
are everywhere well grouped. The “ Violet” cards are 
among the prettiest. One striking design consists of a 
slender golden cross on which hangs a bunch of violets. 
The “ Morning Glory” cards show the pink, purple and 
white bells in pleasing variety, while ‘‘ Daisies” and 
‘** Forget-me-nots’’ lend themselves gracefully to the 
artist, and are treated in a quaint and artistic manner. 
The white lily seems to bear a special significance, as it 
has come to be considered the true Easter flower. A 
golden rising sun, as a background for the pearly Easter 
lilies, on one card, is very pleasing, while on another a 
group of these lovely flowers, bound by a wreath of thorns 
to a radiated cross, will be sure to find admirers. 


Domestic Service. 


Domestic SERVICE. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. Cloth, 
12mo, gilt top, 307 pages; $2. New York, The Macmillan 
Company. 

This volume presents a very full, fair and intelligent dis- 
cussion of the subject matter; approaching che examina- 
tion with a candor and breadth of investigation which 
must appeal to every reader. The writer has no favorite 
plan to advocate, no unfailing panacea to recommend for 
the recognized ills of the domestic service. The basis of 
the discussion is the information obtained through a series 
of blanks sent out during the years 1889 and 1S8go, cover- 
ing all portions of the country. Three forms were used 
—one addressed to employers, one to employes, and one 
asking for miscellaneous information in regard to the 
Woman’s Exchange, the teaching of household employ- 
ments, and kindred subjects. But the work now presented 
is much more than a compilation of the returns received 
from these blanks. The author has patiently taken up 
the historical aspects of household service, not only in 
this country but in most of the European nations, going 
back to the colonial period and tracing the domestic de- 
velopments down to the present time; considering the 
economic phases, the difficulties from the standpoint of 
the employer, the advantages, the industrial and social 
disadvantages, the doubtful and the possible remedies. It 
would seem at first thought that very little remained to be 
said on this much-discussed subject, but a perusal of the 
present volume cannot fail to show that to the intelligent 
student, employing such means as are employed in the in- 
vestigation of other important matters, there is most cer- 
tainly a depth of thought and a wealth of expression 
which have as yet but inadequately been given. Into this 
field the author of this work has gone with a rare percep- 
tion and candor, and the result is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of her subject. 


The Story of the Birds. 


‘THE SToRY OF THE Birps. By James Newton Baskett, 
M. A., associate member of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. Appleton’s Home Reading Books. Cloth, r2mo, 
263 pages. illustrated. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

If a single criticism were to be made of this work it 
would doubtless be that while too scientific for the general 
reader, it was too general for the scientific reader. But 


this would be only half the truth, after all. The object of 
this work is the extension of the “‘ new education ”’ by the 
encouragement of home reading, carrying it beyond the 
province of the school, and making self-culture a habit of 
life. In the thirty-two chapters of the present volume, 
the author has undertaken ina pleasing and popular man- 
ner to teach the story of the development of bird life. In 
doing this he shows so many of the traits of different 
species of the feathered family, depicts so many interest 

ing habits, and traces back to their primal cause so many 
characteristics of to-day that he gives to the general 
public—and especially to the thoughtful, studious reade1 
—a most valuable and instructive handbook. 


Practical Cookbook. 


HENRIETTE Davipis’ PRACTICAL CooKBooK. Compiled for 
the United States from the thirty-fifth German Edition 
Containing an appendix of recipes for dishes prepared i 
styles peculiar to cooking as done in this country. Wit! 
the German weights and measures according to the America: 
system. Supplemented by an English-German and German- 
English vocabulary of culinary terms. Cloth, r2mo, celored 
edges, 523 pages. German or English, $1.25; oil cloth, $r. so. 
Milwaukee, Wis., C. N. Caspar. 

This comprehensive bock includes several thousand 
recipes, especially presented for the benefit of people of 
of German birth or descent living in this country, as well 
as those Americans who desire to use some of the Ger 
man cooking methods It is translated from the latest 
revised edition of the German work, which is a standard 
in the Fatherland, having attained its thirty-fifth edition. 
The English edition has the advantage of being written 
in plain, correct language, without the introduction of 
foreign terms and phrases. Its low price and endless 
wealth of material ought to insure a very large sale for the 
book in this country. 


Faith and Fellowship. 


FAITH AND FELLOWSHIP. By John Cuckson, minister of 
Arlington Street Church (Boston). Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut edges, 338 pages. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

This is a volume of sermons, published, as the author 
says, “in response to an oft-repeated desire on the part of 
parishioners and friends for some memento of a ministry 
which they felt had not been without its influence on their 
lives, as a source of hope and strength and comfort.” 
They are tenderly dedicated “To my wife, in grateful 
recognition of a tireless affection which has made my 
home my happiness and my ministry a delight.” The 
sermons are strong, and true, and helpful; and the pub- 
lishers have given the book a most pleasing materiality. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
By Mrs. J. M. Fleming (Alice M 


A PINCHBECK GODDEss. 
Kipling). No. 211. Paper; 291 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 


pages; 50 cents. New 


By Mrs. Orpen, author of “ Margareta 
Paper, 310 pages; 50 cents. 


PERFECTION CITY. 
Colberg,” etc. No. 212. 
Perfection City was so named on account of the purpose 

of its founders to build a model community on the co- 
operative plan. How the problem was ruined through the 
human nature which somehow managed to get in, is shown 
in a rather interesting novel, which has no objectionable 
features. 
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Editor's Portfolic 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., APRIL, 1897. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goon HouSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
civen—as they may ¢esire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow1- 
edged merit and high position 1n their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HousEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
I fit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can onlv respond 
vorablyto those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 


es. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
ss of the journal to which Goon HovusEKEEPING is sent must 
panv any private address that may be asked for. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 

A SERIES OF TWELVE PAPERS 
Freshly considered and prepared by Mrs. HESTER 
M. Poote, one of the most capable and best equipped 
writers of our time, on Home Life subjects, by 
means of long experience, careful observation and 
practical exemplification. The Series discusses from 
the standpoint and position that Real Courtesy and 
Gentle Breeding are distinguishing marks of a high 
development of Social Graces, more attractive and 
influential than Beauty, Wealth, or Power, or all 


combined. 
TITLES AND TREATMENT: 


ist. Home Culture and Refinement. 

2d. Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife; of 
Parents and Children, to Elders and Superiors. 

3d. Dining-room and Kitchen Civilities, Con- 
sideration and Claims; Courtesy to and from Do- 
mestics. 

4th. Neighborhood Courtesy; Informal Recep- 
tions; Home Gatherings. 

sth. Dinners, Teas, and Balls; dress for public 
occasions, of both sexes. 

6th. Courtesies of Host, Hostess, and Guests. 

7th. Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, 
and Wedding Presents. 

8th. Letters of Congratulation; Letters of Con- 
dolence and Funeral Remembrances, Floral, and 


otherwise; Specialties in Stationery and Postal Pro- 
prieties. 

gth. Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of 
Shopping ; of Correspondence, proper and improper. 

toth. Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and 
Accommodations; Good Form in unexpected situa- 
tions. 

11th. Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; Eti- 
quette of Cards and Introductions. 

12th. Courtesies between Stenographers and Type- 
writers and their Employers, from the two standpoints 
of Business Demands, and Custom and Privilege; 
Cycling Etiquette for both sexes; Proper Deport- 
ment on or off the Wheel; Etiquette in Woman’s 
Clubs. 


A pleasant story, “ The Courtship of a Quotation 
Fiend,” comes from the deft pen of Emma Seevers 
Jones. The ridiculous adventures of the hero, 
through his unconquerable habit, awaken sympathy 
even while one is tempted to exclaim, “ What a 
numbskull!”’ It is matter of congratulation that his 
life’s happiness is nut wholly wrecked, even though 
his “ failing” follows him to the altar. 


“Infection from Milk”—a very important topic— 
is treated by Newton Norton, largely by a collation 
and condensation of facts, arguments and statistics 
bearing upon the subject. The necessity for care 
and intelligent inquiry is well brought out, and the 
article should be read by every housekeeper having 
charge of the domestic supplies. 


The paper on “ Household Insects” takes up the 
important topic of “Cockroaches,” going a good 
deal into detail regarding the habits and treatment 
of this particular branch of the great aggregation of 
insect parts. No reader will henceforth need to be 
ignorant regarding these unwelcome visitants. 

The original verse is led by the frontispiece, “ Con- 
solation,” with a portrait of the author, Clarence 
Hawkes, the blind poet. There is also “The New 
Song,” by Marienne Heaton O’Neil; “ Boyish,” by 
John Wentworth ; “ Resurrection,” by William Brun- 
ton; “The Housewife in the City,” by St. George 
Best; “ Night and Day,” by An Early Riser ; “ Life’s 
Twilight,” by W. G. Lockington ; “ John Milton,” by 
Arthur E. Smith; “The Journey of Life,” by Clark 
W. Bryan; “That Old Stone House,” by A. S. 
Brendle ; “ The First Violet.” by Emma A. Lent; and 
“Home Nest Building,” by Mrs. Weatherwax. 
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Publishers Desk. 


APRIL, 1897. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 3% Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour-~ 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
ageftcies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address tabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. Alli arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
One Page per time, $80 00 as F $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50; Cover 80.00 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 37.50 | Page. 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 


n 
Above, 
Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 oo per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 
("Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 


tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 
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CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERs, 
39 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving ineach issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
5° cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Srt., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


**AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated op 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goov HovusekeePInG is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. I+ deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Goop HovuseEkEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always livesup toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class,and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING does not limit its activities as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and al) the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the hcme as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come —Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Goop HouseKEEPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERIISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Cook Book 


of seventy pages, full of 
choice receipts, covering 
the whole subject from 
Soup to Dessert, will be 


Mailed Free 


to any lady sending 
stamp and address to 


CLEVELAND BakinG PowperCo,, 
81 & 83 FuLton Sr., 
New York. 


Please mention this paper. 
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For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslew’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Pertect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and 1s 
the best remedy for Diarrhea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


During the colder 
season impure humors faa u Mm O rs 
accumulate in the blood 
and eruptions, boils and pimples break out in 
the spring. Dizzy headaches, loss of appetite, 
bilious attacks. lame back and other troubles 
also appear. For all these troubles a remedy is 
tound in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which santa, 
enriches and vitalizes the blood, and completely 
cures spring humors of every name. 

“My daughter had eruptions on her skin. 
Neighbors advised me try Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
and after she had taken two bottles the erup- 
tions disappeared and she is now a_healthy 
child.” Mrs. Kate Conway, 198 Chestnut 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. 
Price $1, six for $5. The best Spring Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills cure Liver Ills; easy to take, 


easy to operate. 
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Good Taste 
Common Sense 
and Economy 
Unite in Approval 


There’s Success! 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose 
Supporter 


The wearer finds no cuts — no tears, 
And not a slip; 
It’s VELVET, yet it wears, 
And has the GRIP 
that HOLDS. 


Of all Dealers. Sample Pair, by mail, 25 cents. 


Catalogue Free. 


GEORGE FROST CO., 


551 Tremont Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


THE PURPOSE IN LIFE. 


Do the tears that arise in the heat of the strife 

Seem to hide from your vision the purpose of life? 

Do the myriad cares of laborious days 

Leave the doubt in your heart whether living them pays? 


Banish doubt and plod on. Life was given to-man 
As a part of creation’s mysterious plan. 

Each must carry what burdens the years may bestow 
Until burdens and bearer alike are Jaid low. 


And the end of the road is a couch with a pall, 
And it may be the couch is the end of it all, 

Or it may be the spirit, released from the cloud, 
Shares the freedom of time with the infinite God. 


’Tis but folly to dig into moss-covered creeds. 

Let your life be a record of generous deeds. 

Not the wisest may fathom futurity’s plan, 

But the weakest may live as bezometh a man. 

— Chicago Times- Herald, 


ABIDE IN ME. 


As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own— 
So, when thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All Heaven’s own sweetness seems around it thrown. 


The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of tune, and needs that Hand divine; 
Dwell thou within it, tune and touch the chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer thine. 


Abide in me: there have been moments pure, 
When I have seen thy face and felt thy power; 

Then evil lost its grasp, and passion hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantment of the hour. 


These were but seasons beautiful and rare; 
Abide in me—and they shall ever be; 
I pray thee now fulfill my earnest prayer, 
Come and abide in me, and I in thee. 
— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


NO-MAN'S LAND. 


It lies in the land of Nowhere, 
In the realms of the king Has-Been. 
So distant no feet may go there, 
Assoiled and free from sin. 
One saw blue brooklets stilly 
The shaded woodlands cross, 
Mingling with cress and lily, 
And kissed by dew-damp moss. 
Into the No-land forest, 
Into the leafy glen, 
The wrinkled forehead hoarest 
Shall wend no more again, 
For it lies in the land of Nowhere 
In the realms of the king Has-Been. 
—Lippincott’s. 


“I WILL NOT LEAVE THEE COMFORTLESS.” 
“ Not comfortless,” oh! blessed words 
To soothe the mourners woe, 
The Prince of Comforters will come 
And soften every blow. 


“Not comfortless,” oh! couldst thou know 
The wealth of winnowed peace 
Descending from His pierced hands. 
Thy murmurings would cease. 


And thou wouldst look for sure support 
To Him whose healing balm, 

Is ever kept for grieving ones 
Who look to Him for calm. 


No earthly friends such comfort gives, 
Our Christ is all in all; 
Look up! though through a mist of tears 
And for His blessing call. 
— Christian Intelligencer. 


HOUSE CLEANING. 

The sweetest woman in the world becomes a terror when 
The season comes which tries the souls of all home-loving men; 
When soap and wet and slop and steam and dire confusion 

reign, 
And to the god of cleanliness she dedicates her brain— 
*Tis then man feels that marriage may a direful failure be, 
And in his secret soul, perhaps, he wishes he were free. 


She tears the carpets up with vim, and wields the lusty brush; 

The cat puts up her fuzzy back and vacates with a rush! 

The dog, with tail half-mast, skulks out and hides himself 
away; 

He knows the racket she is on will last for many a day ; 

The sage old spiders save their lives by fleeing to the cracks, 

And all the flies that wintered through fall prone upon their 
backs. 

All your old coats and easy shoes, and hats that fit your head, 

The magazine you’ve just looked through, and circulars unread, 

She sells for “junk;” and when you ask, with mild and 
pensive air, 

Where they have gone, she looks at you—and echo answers 
Where ?” 

And though you should get mad and swear, it wouldn't change 
her plan; 

She “ won’t have such old rubbish ’round! Just like a shiftless 
man!” 

And then she pins her gown up front; determined in her mien. 

Which says that though the Heavens do fall she shall go on 
and clean! 

Cold rooms, cold dinners, chilly beds, cold sofas, ice cold 
chairs ! 

A smell of varnish everywhere, tacks on the slippery stairs ! 

Wet rugs waylay you at each turn, cold winds run riot through 

The empty halls—she’s airing off, her nose congealed and blue! 


She skins her knuckles, tears her nails, her head and body ache, 

But she is happy for she knows her house would “take the 
cake!” 

No nook or corner has escaped, stern order settles o’er, 

That domicile from attic down to clean swept cellar floor! 

And though that woman’s almost dead, her forehead is serene, 

Because she knows, let come what may, that house of hers is 
clean ! —Unidentified. 


SWEET PEA, PANSY OR ASTER SEED, FREE. 


Fifty Cents will secure AmMaTEuR GARDENING, Rev. W. T. Hutchins, Editor, for 


one year, and Fifty Cents’ worth of Hutchins’ Sweet Pea Seed, or Sixty Cents’ worth 
of either Goodell’s Pansy Park Pansy or Pansy Park Aster Seed. 


AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Old of the Mountains. 


Far above the whisp ring pine trees, 
And the green and smiling vatfeys, 
Js the Man of the Hlountains, 
Calm and Silent, ever watchful, 
Rist uing to the tinkling brookfets, 
Habbling onward to the rivers, 
nd the songs of happy wild birds 
Alesting ‘midst the tangled bushes 
Hearing alf the patt cing cain-deaps, 
And the thunder as it echoes, 

And re-echoes theo the forest, 


Filling aff the air with music, 


Watching as the clouds of even, 
Steetch amay into the distance, 
Rooking like a golden city, 

its shining domes and turcets. 
Seeing aff the feaves of summer, 
Change to scarlet, brown and yellor, 
While upon his hoary forehead, 
Silvery mooubeams cast their shadow. 
Far above this worldly tumult, 
From the noise of strife and fashion, 
lear the very heart of dlatuce, 


Dwells he, sifent, calm, majestic. 
—Joanna Hooper. 
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